
Basketball comeback 

The women's team recovered 
from a double-digit deficit to 
win. See kstatecollegian.com. 



Loco Four Lokos? 

K-Staters discuss the banning 
of the caffeinated alcoholic 
drink. See Page 5. 



Ordinance 
brings 
water 
structure, 
fee changes 

Manhattan increasing 
costs as investments 
inutilities staff increase 



Danny Davis 
senior staff writer 

City commissioners approved 
the first reading of an ordinance 
containing several changes to 
the city water rate structure. 
They voted unanimously to in- 
crease the water rates over a five 
year period. 

For the past seven years, ex- 
penditures have exceeded rev- 
enues by an average of $100,000. 
City administrators decided 
the best course of action was to 
change the rate structure. 

The first parts of the ordi- 
nance discussed at the special 
city meeting last night dealt with 
Kansas One Call and water tap 
fees. KOC is a program that a 
person preparing to dig on a lot 
calls and it notifies utility pro- 
viders servicing the lot. 

Due to a new state mandate, 
all cities and municipalities 
must now participate in KOC, 
said Robert W. Pugh, assistant 
director of public works. Since 
the city joined KOC, it has re- 
ceived 500 dig notices, com- 
pared to only receiving 100 
prior to joining. 

This means that the city had 
not been notified of approxi- 
mately 400 digs each month. 
They are required to mark 
any city- owned infrastructure 
before someone digs on a lot. 

Due to the increased work- 
load, the city has been forced 
to increase its staff level and 
purchase another utility loca- 
tor truck, Pugh said. This has 
caused significant additional 
expenses. 

A measure within the ordi- 
nance would add a $0.75 charge 
to every utility bill to cover the 
additional operating costs. 

For the installation of a 
water meter, the city currently 
charges $540, but the actual cost 
is $1,115. The new ordinance 
would raise the fee to $732. 

Even so, Pugh said the aver- 
age tap fees will remain lower 
than other cities of comparable 
size that were surveyed when 



See CITY, Page 9 



NIGHT LIGHTS 




Heather Scott | Collegian 

Manhattan residents of Bertrand Street keep their porch lights on. Riley County police officer Chris Combs said crime often hides in dark and that the most af- 
fected crime areas are around Aggieville, City Park and east of the K-State campus. If residents left porch lights on, this could contribute to more light, he said. 

Police: Street lamps could provide more security 



KBI records show Riley County 
crime rate above US average 



Kelsey Castanon 
copy editor 

Taking a stroll down Ratone Street 
can become spooky after dark. Lim- 
ited lighting in Manhattan residential 
neighborhoods could create a spooky 
feel for more than one reason, though. 

Riley County police officer Chris 
Combs said crime often hides in dark- 
ness. 

"If you can be seen, you don't really 
want to commit the crimes," he said. 

According to data from the Kansas 
Bureau of Investigation, there were 
2,172 recorded crime offenses report- 
ed by the Riley County Police Depart- 
ment in 2008. 

That is higher than the 2007 na- 
tional average, which, according to 
the Federal Bureau of Investigation, 
recorded 3,800 crime victims per 
100,000 people in population in the 
U.S. each year. 

Cities with about half that popu- 



lation, like Manhattan, would likely 
document half the crime rate, making 
Manhattans average approximately 
1,900 crime victims per 50,000 people 
in 2007. 

While the difference between the 
2008 figures and the expected 2007 av- 
erage might not be significant, it is an 
increase nonetheless. 

Of the crimes reported by the 
RCPD, 89 percent were property 
crimes. A recorded 1,788 reported 
property crimes occur in Manhattan 
alone, according to the KBI, meaning 
the crime that takes place on the streets 
of Manhattan makes up 92 percent of 
the total property crimes reported for 
Riley County. 

Combs suggested that a number 
of these crimes are occurring at night 
and said it is easier to commit crimes 
in minimal lighting. 

Lack of lighting could pose serious 
safety concerns for citizens; overall, a 
lit neighborhood is more likely to have 
less crime, less accidents and less prob- 
lems. 

Combs said the most affected areas 
in Manhattan are the streets around 
Aggieville, City Park and east of the 



K-State campus. These areas are called 
the "impact zone," he said, and crimes 
including aggravated assault, battery, 
theft and motor vehicle accidents, to 
name a few, happen on these streets at 
night. 

With help from the city, Combs 
said light fixtures will be changed to 
yellow lighting, which makes visibility 
at night easier for officers. Combs said 
that, while the city would pay Westar 
Energy for the installation of addi- 
tional light fixtures to intersections in 
the impact zone, Manhattan residents 
could also contribute by leaving their 
porch lights on at night. 

Without efficient street lighting, 
Combs said a police officers response 
time is limited, giving "the person 
breaking the window X amount more 
time because we can't find the house 
number being broken into." 

Combs said residents would not be 
responsible for paying anything anoth- 
er than their electric bill, which should 
not make a significant impact. 

The average retail price of elec- 
tricity to consumers in Kansas 
is 10.62 cents per kilowatt-hour, 
according to the U.S. Energy 



Information Administration. 

For 12 hours a night, a 100- watt 
incandescent light bulb would use 36 
kilowatt-hours a month, which with 
Kansas's average usage per kilowatt- 
hour, would increase the electric bill 
by $3.82 a month. 

However, Erin La Row, communi- 
cations representative for Westar, said 
using a compact fluorescent light, or 
CFLs, would be an energy- efficient 
way to lower an electric bill. 

Since outdoor lights are usually left 
for a long period of time, using CFLs 
would save a lot of energy. Row said 
they use two-thirds less energy than an 
incandescent light bulb and last up to 
10 times longer. 

"Compact fluorescent lights de- 
signed for use outdoors can help pro- 
vide security lighting at a relatively 
lower monthly cost," she said. 

In comparison with the $3.82 per 
month for a 100- watt incandescent 
light bulb, a CFL could save more than 
just energy. According to the light- 
ing calculator on Westar's website, 

See LIGHT, Page 9 



Evangelists influence founders of K-State exchange student ministry 



Helping International 
Students has roots in 
relationships 

Kyle Mathews 
junior staff writer 

Bob Taussig stood on the 
front porch of his Manhat- 
tan home in pressed khaki 
slacks and a perfectly knot- 
ted tie under a wool sweater 
vest. The walls of his and his 
wife Mary's house are cov- 
ered with pictures of their 
children, grandchildren and 
great-grandchildren; of other 
family members and friends; 
of people with varied ethnici- 
ties. 

In seeing those pictures, 
anyone could tell that the 
Taussigs' heart is for people, 
particularly foreign people. 

The Taussigs founded a 
college ministry group called 
Helping International Stu- 
dents. But they did not just 
come up with the idea out of 
the blue. 

Bob and Mary's relation- 
ship was the starting point of 
this organization. 

"The founding and forma- 
tion of HIS is everything to do 



with how we met," Bob said. 

Foundations of Faith 

Bob Taussig grew up on a 
remote ranch at the base of 
the Rocky Mountains in Col- 
orado. In contrast, his wife 
Mary grew up in a "very so- 
phisticated village" in Dixon, 
111. 

They met each other while 
attending Wheaton College in 
Illinois and married in 1945. 

Both Bob and Mary had 
religious experiences during 
their lives that changed them 
for the better. Bob's change 
came while he attended 
Wheaton to earn a doctorate 
in veterinary medicine. 

According to an article 
by David Johnson, a friend 
of the Taussigs, Bob heard a 
message from a man enlisted 
by Wheaton to connect with 
students. The man's name 
was Gypsy Smith, an evange- 
list from London, who was an 
early member of the Salvation 
Army. 

Johnson wrote that Smith 
was contacted with the pur- 
pose of developing Christian 
converts among the freshman 
class. 

After hearing Smith's mes- 




Collegian File Photo 

Bob and Mary Taussig began Helping International Students minis- 
try after finding exchange students who had negative experiences. 



sage, Bob said he hurried back 
to his dorm room to pray, 
asking God, "Please save me 
right now!" Bob attributes 
that night to his Christian 
conversion. 

Mary said her conversion 
came about through different 
circumstances. 

Growing up, she attended 
church every Sunday. But it 



was only after marrying Bob 
that she realized her fault. 

"I realized that I was com- 
paring myself to people," she 
said. "I was above the cut-off 
line because I was so good ... 
and nobody had ever ques- 
tioned whether I was a Chris- 
tian." 

Johnson wrote, "In an eye- 
opening flash, Mary realized 



that the 'little' sins separated 
her from God as much as 
murder. She cried out to God 
to save her." 

International Influences 

Within a few years after 
her conversion, Mary encour- 
aged Bob to attend an event in 
Lincoln, Neb. Speaking at the 
event was Dawson Trotman, 
founder of The Navigators, a 
collegiate ministry devoted 
to equipping students in their 
faith and a group that Bob 
later became a part of. 

It was at this event that Bob 
met LeRoy Eims, one of Trot- 
man's proteges. Eims is now a 
noted Christian author with 
whom Bob is a close friend 
and mentee. 

Bob and Mary's path even- 
tually led them to Iowa, where 
Bob established a private vet- 
erinary practice in Sioux City 
and maintained it for 20 years. 
But being just a doctor for the 
rest of his life was not a firm 
resolution, he said. 

"I was mentored by three 
very strong Christians who 
ended up suggesting that I 
should go to a university," Bob 
said. "God brought us to K- 
State, and I took a job at the 



veterinary college and taught 
from 1966 to 1972." 

The college asked Bob and 
Mary to pioneer an overseas 
team in northern Nigeria to 
help set up a veterinary col- 
lege. There, they had a cul- 
tural revelation together. 

"That experience led to our 
ability to understand culture," 
Bob said. "God designed for 
Mary to do the mechanics of 
living in a foreign country." 

The inspiration behind HIS 
can be specifically traced back 
to a single moment that Mary 
experienced. 

She went to an immigra- 
tion office every time she left 
the state where they lived in 
Nigeria to pick others up at 
the airport. Through frequent 
interactions at the office, she 
became friends with the of- 
ficers and heard stories from 
students coming back from 
America. 

She said she overheard a 
returning student exclaim, "I 
hate America!" 

"The immigration officer 
turned to me and said, 'I'd like 
you to meet Mrs. Taussig from 
America,'" she said. "He told 



See HELPING, Page 10 
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ACROSS 

1 Radar 

signal 
5 Type 

measures 
8 Trudge 

along 

12 Top-notch 

13 Square 
root of 
XLIX 

14 Michigan, 

e.g. 

15 Barten- 
der's an- 
nounce- 
ment 

17 Largest 
of the 
seven 

18 Preamble 

19 Young cat 
21 Payable 

24 Piglet's 
mama 

25 Jack's 
compan- 
ion 

28 Actress 

Moore 
30 In need of 

repair 

33 Coach 
Par- 
seghian 

34 Shoe 
fasteners 

35 Roulette 
bet 

36 Existed 

37 Muscat's 
country 



38 Tosses in 

39 Seesaw 
quorum 

41 4-Down, 

e.g. 

43 Storefront 

feature 
46 George 

Eliot's Mr. 

Marner 

50 Line of 
fashion? 

51 Desperate 
final effort 

54 Office 
part-timer 

55 Type 

56 Walk in 
the woods 

57 Praiseful 
verses 

58 Chesa- 
peake, 
e.g. 

59 Folk- 
music 
byline 
abbr. 



DOWN 

1 "— Ha'i" 

2 Give for a 
time 

3 Research 
facility 
(Abbr.) 

4 Rolls- 
Royce 
require- 
ment 

5 Actress 

Longoria 
Parker 

6 Wire 
measure 

7 Lustrous 
fabric 

8 Aristotle's 
teacher 

9 Most 
fashion- 
able 

example 
10 Tom 

Joad, 
e.g. 



Solution time: 21 mins. 
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Yesterday's answer 12-1 



11 Jerry's 
longtime 
partner 
16 Intimidate 
20 Wife of 
Osiris 

22 Cheese 
choice 

23 Starbucks 
request 

25 Mandible 

26 George's 
brother 

27 Smith or 
Jones 

29 Carte 

31 Started 

32 Dentist's 
deg. 

34 Symbol of 
craziness 
38 Dismount 
40 Cowardly 
sorts 

42 "Guinness 
Book" 
suffix 

43 Regarding 

44 Garden 
intruder 

45 Smooth- 
talking 

47 Den 
48 "— silly 
question, 

49 Raced 

52 Chicken- 
king 
link 

53 Firma- 
ment 
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Logans Run | By Erin Logan 




COPS BLOTTER 

ARREST REPORTS 



MONDAY 

Christopher Shawn Boatman, of 

Junction City, was booked for failure 
to appear. Bond was set at $1,500. 

Agnes Lorrine McGathy, of Ogden, 
was booked for theft and criminal 
damage to property. Bond was set 
at $500. 

Robby Dewayne Robinson, of the 

200 block of Westwood Road, was 
booked for battery, domestic battery 
and violation of a protective order. 
No bond was listed. 

James John Young, of the 3000 
block of Tuttle Creek Boulevard, 
was booked for theft and criminal 
damage to property. Bond was 



set at $3,000. 
TUESDAY 

Lena Marie Carrington, of the 

900 block of Humboldt Street, was 
booked for extradition of imprisoned 
persons. No bond was listed. 

Carlie Elizabeth Hilgers, of Mar- 
latt Hall, was booked for failure to 
appear. Bond was set at $1,000. 

Robert Marcel Stanley, of New 

Albany, Ind., was booked for 
aggravated assault with a deadly 
weapon, battery, battery against a 
law enforcement officer, criminal 
use of a weapon, disorderly conduct 
and resisting arrest. Bond was set at 
$60,000. 



12-1 



CRYPTOQUIP 



BKHFQR CTM CFLMZ CTSC LA 

C S F X X M Z Z U M C H N B M Q C Z 

RMC MKUTNHFPSXXA M X S C M B , 

F PSXX CTML RFBBA UFRZ. 

Yesterday's Cryptoquip: I SUPPOSE ANY 
SCULPTOR CAN ONLY CREATE SO MUCH. AFTER 
ALL, THERE IS A STATUE OF LIMITATIONS. 
Today's Cryptoquip Clue: C equals T 



POLICE REPORTS 

Austin Enns 
senior staff writer 

Man arrested outside bar; 
his bond set at $60K 

Police arrested a New 
Albany, Ind., man out- 
side of a local bar Tuesday 
morning as a suspect in 
cases of assault and bat- 
tery of some of the patrons 
and bouncers, according 
to a report from the Riley 
County Police Depart- 
ment. 

Police arrested Robert 
Stanley, 42, outside of Tub- 
by's Sports Bar, according 
to the police report. 

Capt. Kurt Moldrup of 
the RCPD said police re- 
ceived a call at 1:38 a.m. on 
Tuesday about an unwant- 
ed patron, and then re- 
ceived a second call about 
taking a handgun from the 
patron. 

Stanley is suspected of 
shoving Caitlin Eichman, 
22, and then, while being 
removed by a bouncer, of 
pulling a gun and waving it 
in the air, according to the 
police report. The bouncer, 
Darren McCall, 24, then 
reportedly took the gun, 
according to the police 
report. 

Stanley is suspsected of 
hitting a man, Colby Mon- 
nington, while outside the 
bar. Monnington was hit 
in the head and the chest, 
according to the police 



report. 

Once the police officer, 
Mark Cusimano, 36, ar- 
rived, Stanley reportedly 
resisted arrest and shoved 
the officer, according to the 
police report. 

Stanley's bond was set at 
$60,000. 

Man, woman arrested 
in copper wire incident 

Police arrested a local 
man and an Ogden woman 
Monday afternoon in con- 
nection with a theft of 
copper ground wires off of 
poles, according to a report 
from the RCPD. 

Moldrup said police re- 
ceived a call at about noon 
on Monday reporting two 
people stealing copper wire 
in a 1988 silver Buick Cen- 
tury Police found Agnes 
McGathy, 29, of Ogden, 
and James Young, 30, of the 
3000 block of Tuttle Creek 
Boulevard, at Howie's Re- 
cycling and Trash Service 
trying to sell 12 pounds of 
copper wire, according to 
the police report. 

The two are suspected of 
stealing copper wire from 
a pole outside of R.C. Mc- 
Graw's, as well as 23 addi- 
tional poles along Marlatt 
Avenue, according to the 
police report. 

The value of the wire 
was estimated at $300, and 
the value of the repairs was 
estimated at $3,000. 
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Sweet Solutions 

BAKERY 

K -STATE BAKERY SCIENCE CLUB 
FIND US ON THE 1ST FLOOR OF SHELLENBERGER 



■ ( THIS WEEK'S SPECIALS > 

Chocolate Chip Cookies, Monster 
Cookies, Snicker Doodle Cookies, and 
French/Vienna Bread 



FOR QUESTIONS OR ORDERS: 
call: 785.532. 1 783 or email: baKecIub@ksu.edu 
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THE HONOR SOCIETY OF 

Phi Kappa Phi 



Kansas State University Chapter 

Established Nov. 15, 1915 

Congratulations to our New Initiates! 



Agriculture 

Alexandra Nicole Bastian 
Morgan Jane Bertison 
Jessica Dell Briggs 
Katherine Jo Burke 
Jeff Alan Conway 
Sarah Elise Ennis 
Bryson Haverkamp 
Michele S. Heveron 
Julianne Christine Jensby 
Kyle W. Kennedy 
Jared Alexander Kohls 
Kyla E. Krissek 
Hannah Rani Leventhal 
Victoria L. Reilly 
Daniel Michael Riffel 
Jara Jean Settles 
Rebecca Sullivan 
Architecture Planning 
and Design 

Alexander Gregory Callow 
Andrew Kent Heermann 
Will Leonard 
Samantha Marie McCloud 
Eva Steinman 
Arts and Sciences 
Eduardo Alvarado 
Jackie LeAnn Anschutz 
Jeffrey D. Bryant 
Kayla D. Chris man 
Taylor Concannon 
Karen D. Cypressi 
Erin Elizabeth Elson 
Aaron Benedict Feldkamp 
Megan Elizabeth Garden 
Caleb S. Greinke 
Katherine Lynn Gustafson 
Lauren Ann Hall 
Jasmine Shenee Holland 
Jacqueline M. Johnson 
Dominic Albin Krezowski 
Leslie Ann Joy Laabs 
Lora Kay McGraw 
Annelise Keely Muret 
Kylee Marie Naccarato 
Kaylee Jayne Oberzan 
Cassaundra Ost 
Michael E. Place 
Caitlin R. Smith 



Bethany Carol Spare 
Blair Deanne Stenzel 
Dongni Wang 
Lauren Alexis Wheeler 
Abigail D. Wilson 
Business Administration 
Danielle Brook Dugan 
Alyssa Blake Leonard 
Nicholas Lee Moeder 
Lauren Ann Wissman 
Education 
Allie Dorsey 
Meghan Heeney 
Jena Marie Johnson 
Kelley Long 

Kristin Renae McDonnell 

Tamra D. Mueller 

Jessica Reyes 

Allison Elizabeth Skoog 

Engineering 

Allie Archer 

Jared William Brooks 

Andrew William Featherstone 

Jared Flowers 

Thomas Michael Greer 

Jessica Lynn Hennes 

Zachary Allen Kail 

Brian Moore 

Ali Kaan Ozkilic 

Kory M. Rankin 

Bryan Andrew Rogler 

Jake W Roth 

Steven Joseph Seiler 

Emily Nicole Tummons 

Graduate College 

Joshua M. Abrams 

M. Naeem Ahmad 

Saad A. Alsubaie 

Lisa Atkinson 

Amit Bajracharya 

Olga G. Bespalova 

Christa Lee Blais 

Edith Elaine Bryant 

Karla S. Bylund 

Amy Elizabeth Cantone 

Olivia Yee-Wah Chan 

Abbie Ilene Cieslek 

Eve Lorraine Coberly 

Michelle S. Davenport 



Holly B. Fisher 
Elizabeth Gastineau 
Ashley S. Gleiman 
Tim "Paco" Hadley 
Sarah B. Hart 
Suzanne Michelle Hodges 
Melanie Hoffman 
Nicole Jean Hunter 
Carol Detar Jones 
Robert Lyle Jones 
Deborah M. Kane 
Saad Tehseen Khan 
Eun Hee Kim 
DeEtte A. Lombard 
Emily Marie Loughary 
Troy Phillip Morgan 
Kathryn A. Nolan 
Samuel C. Procter 
Cassandra Lynne Reif 
Jennifer Showman 
Megan Marie Temchin 
Patricia Theriault 
Tulu Toros 

Margarita Gonzalez Vara 
James E. Wells II 
Human Ecology 
Michelle E. Baker 
Rachel Kathleen Butler 
Kaitlyn Marie DeBacco 
Emma Verschelden Denner 
Amy Danielle Huninghake 
Jill Elizabeth Kennedy 
Annelise Masters 
Theresia A. McCollum 
Ginny Robinson 
Alexandrea Dawn Schaible 
Hannah Seiwert 
Erin Kelly White 
Technology and Aviation 
Bryan G. Hurlbut 
Dash Tsao 

Veterinary Medicine 

Victoria Beale 

Julie Bernzweig 

Lauren Denise Bodenhamer 

Ashley Gail Goble 

Erin Marie Kane 

Laura Elizabeth Rice 

Karin Ane Thomasson 

Linda K. Watson 



Chapter Scholarships and Recognitions: 
Undergraduate Scholarship Recipients: 

Jitma Prasad Abeykoon, Ashley Marie Eck, Sarah Mae Wildman, Lauren Jader 
Sophomore Scholar Awards: 

Agriculture: Cassandra Kay Kniebel, Meghan Ashley Blythe 
Architecture, Planning and Design: Mitchel Loring 
Arts and Sciences: Sterling Braun, Angela Grommet 
Business Administration: Claire Brooke Jensen, Jordan Renee King 
Education: Amy Burns, Chrystiana Voth 
Engineering: Sarah Pavlu, Joel Christiansen 
Human Ecology: Jenna Leigh Bellinder, Caitlin Ann Conley 
Technology and Aviation: Steven Michael Colgrove 
Veterinary Medicine: Eric Tempel 
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Students recognized 
after volunteer trips 



Construction group helps 
rebuild in New Orleans 

Pauline Kennedy 
campus editor 

More than five years after Hur- 
ricane Katrina devastated New 
Orleans, residents still find them- 
selves slowly picking up the pieces 
and rebuilding their lives. For the 
past two years, K- State students 
have seen the destruction first- 
hand and have been recognized 
for their efforts in the city. 

In October, the Associated 
General Contractors of America 
awarded the K- State AGC chap- 
ter third place in the 2010 Out- 
standing Chapter Contest, with 
their assistance in New Orleans 
as a key factor. The award was a 
continuation of the groups suc- 
cess, as the chapter ranked sec- 
ond-best last year. 

"Its something we've done for 
the past two years, and we plan 
on doing it again this year," said 
Ray Buyle, faculty adviser for 
the group and assistant profes- 
sor of architectural engineering 
and construction science, about 
the New Orleans trip. "I think it's 
a great opportunity for our stu- 
dents, a lot had never experienced 
anything like that before. It's dif- 
ferent than on TV, you actually 
see the desperation and despair." 

The K- State chapter is a stu- 
dent-run organization and is 
sponsored by AGC of Kansas, 
a member of AGC of America. 
The group, made up of fresh- 
men through seniors, works on 
local construction projects for 
nonprofit organizations and also 
educates younger students on 
the construction industry and its 
career opportunities. 

"We've worked on a vast array 
of projects," Buyle said. "We're in 
the process of working on putting 
in parking lots for one of the re- 
ligious groups affiliated with the 
university' 

The group also worked to re- 
store a park in Chapman, Kan., 
after a tornado swept through the 
city in 2008. Their efforts were in 
collaboration with the television 
show "Extreme Makeover: Home 
Edition." Buyle said these volun- 
teer projects are a great opportu- 
nity for construction science stu- 
dents to apply their knowledge. 

"We have the skill set and 
equipment," he said. "Most 
groups come down and have a lot 
of energy and a lot of manpower, 
but no skill." 

Out of the 125 students in 
AGC, 24 of them traveled to help 



with home construction and 
repair in the Lower 9th Ward 
of the city during an alternative 
spring break trip. The Lower 9th 
Ward saw a great deal of media 
attention after the hurricane, after 
levee breaks and catastrophic 
flooding devastated the area. 

"It's kind of like driving 
through a ghost town," Buyle 
said. "A lot of people didn't have 
insurance. They may have had 
hurricane insurance, but most 
of the damage was caused by 
flooding. It's just maybe 1 out of 
10 homes that are occupied any- 
more; most people walked away" 

One student who has taken 
the alternative break twice, Colin 
Newbold, senior in construction 
science and management, said 
the damage in the Lower 9th 
Ward was still excessive. 

"There are cars that were 
torched that are just sitting on 
the side of the road. All over the 
neighborhoods, there are still 
houses with big red X's from 
being condemned," he said. "It 
was wild to see." 

Newbold said while it was 
good to get experience in his 
career field, it was also good to 
see the people they were helping. 

"I was great — it gives me 
more hands-on experience, and 
you know at the same time you're 
doing something nice for the 
community" 

For Emily Enneking, AGC's 
treasurer and senior in construc- 
tion science and management, 
the area was a sight different from 
any she had seen before. 

"We were in a suburban area 
with one house that still had an 
X on the roof and everything was 
boarded up, and next door there 
was one that was fixed up," she 
said. "It was different." 

The students split into three 
groups to work on three different 
houses during their four-and-a- 
half-day volunteer session. En- 
neking said her group worked on 
the interior of a house, finishing 
up painting, putting up doors, 
tiling the bathroom, putting up 
kitchen cabinets and laying out 
the kitchen floor. 

"We get to learn, but the big- 
gest part is to benefit the people 
that we're helping," she said. 

Buyle said many people who 
stayed in New Orleans have been 
living out of their cars, saving little 
by little to repair their homes. Be- 
cause the homeowners are having 
to pay out-of-pocket for repair 
materials, having volunteers do 
the actual labor is essential. 

"They were really thankful to 
have a group like ours," he said. 



Construction set 
for McCall Road 



Austin Enns 
senior staff writer 

Construction is sched- 
uled for McCall Road be- 
tween Kretschmer and Carl- 
son drives. It is estimated to 
last from today to Friday. 

Brian Johnson, principal 
civil engineer for the city 
of Manhattan, said there 
would be a marked detour 
running down U.S. High- 



way 24, and the construc- 
tion seeks to expand the 
road. 

"McCall is going from a 
two-lane section to a five- 
lane section, with a bike 
trail that goes from Hayes 
Drive to U.S. 24," he said. 

Traffic through McCall 
will be limited to one-lane 
traffic, so nonlocal traf- 
fic should try to take the 
detour. 




Matt Binter | Collegian 



Human trafficking also reported in US 



K-State students 
promote awareness 
to prevent apathy 

Kelsey Castanon 
copy editor 

Human trafficking could be 
defined similarly to slavery: it 
is the sale of an individual. It is 
surfacing as the second largest 
criminal industry, after drug 
distribution, and is a grow- 
ing trade based off human 
exploitation, according to the 
U.S. Department of Health 
and Human Services. Though 
it often goes unheard of, 
human trafficking is a serious 
and widespread crime and is 
making its way around the U.S. 
— and Kansas — at a fast pace. 

"The issue of human traf- 
ficking is not controversial. 
Slavery is wrong, point blank," 
said Ariel Anib, senior in 
criminology. "The thing about 
human trafficking is that it 
can affect anyone; families, 
children, men, women — all 
classes." 

But there is more behind 
trafficking than meets the eye. 
About 600,000 to 800,000 vic- 
tims are trafficked worldwide 
each year, and approximately 
17,500 of those people are 
trafficked in the U.S., accord- 
ing to the U.S. Department of 
State. The state department 
also reported the number of 
U.S. citizens trafficked within 
the country is even higher. 
And while cases are frequently 
linked to sex trafficking, there 
are other industries that exploit 
people for different types of 
labor, as well. 

"It is such a multi-level 
problem," said Nadia Shapkina, 
assistant professor in sociology, 
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anthropology and social work. 

Trafficking involves extrac- 
tion of profit from extreme 
labor. However, all types of 
trafficking, whether sex or 
labor, go through the process 
of recruitment of individuals, 
transportation and exploita- 
tion, she said. 

She also explained labor 
trafficking can be either indi- 
vidual or organization-based 
and could include any type of 
business, including agricultur- 
al and sweatshop labor. 

"The sex trade is one indus- 
try among many," Shapkina 
said. 

The U.S. State Department 
reported 80 percent of human 
trafficking victims are women 
or young girls. 

Dorthy Halley, coordinator 
of the Kansas Human Traf- 
ficking Advisory Board, said 
it is difficult to estimate the 
number of cases in Kansas 
because many cases related to 
trafficking have been prosecut- 
ed for related charges, rather 
than the crime itself. 

But all trafficking exists il- 
legally underground, which 
makes exact numbers of vic- 
tims difficult to estimate any- 
where. Shapkina said people 
are often unaware of the work- 
ing conditions of individuals 
who manufacture the prod- 
ucts sold in local convenience 
stores, meaning students might 
unknowingly contribute to 
human trafficking by purchas- 
ing a cotton sweatshirt made in 
China. 

Anib said she saw a gap in 
research over trafficking issues 
in Kansas and decided to start 
a research project on the issue. 
Shapkina, who is Anib's mentor 
for the research, said they have 
looked at several different case 
studies involving trafficking. 



Most cases they have seen, they 
said, involve sex trafficking. 

"If you ask the average citi- 
zen in this state if trafficking 
occurs, they would give you a 
flat-out 'No,'" Anib said. "How- 
ever, so far, my research has 
uncovered some cases in not 
only Kansas City, but Wichita 
as well." 

These cities are in close 
proximity to Interstate 35, she 
said, which allows Kansas to be 
the central area to traffic indi- 
viduals to and from Texas and 
Oklahoma. 

Kristen Tebow, senior in 
criminology and women's 
studies and president of KSU 
Americans for an Informed 
Democracy, said sex traffick- 
ing down Interstate 70, from 
Denver to Kansas City, is also 
rapidly increasing. 

These highways make 
Kansas vulnerable to human 
trafficking because they are 
commerce of transportation, 
Halley said. 

"The majority are forced 
into the commercial sex trade," 
she said. "The vast rural areas 
are conducive for forced labor 
on farms." 

However, increased efforts 
across Kansas are forming to 
prevent human trafficking al- 
together. Both Tebow and Anib 
are interested in prevention- 
related efforts in Manhattan. 
Tebow, who experienced sex 
trafficking firsthand in Junc- 
tion City in 2006, said commu- 
nity education and knowledge 
is the essential first step in stop- 
ping human trafficking. 

"I was a survivor of human 
trafficking, but I wouldn't have 
put myself in the situation if I 
knew about the issue," she said. 

Tebow said KSU Ameri- 
cans for Informed Democracy 
is a political organization that 



raises awareness of the issue 
on campus and keeps every- 
one informed on legislative ef- 
forts. She added that K-State is 
an at-risk population because 
human trafficking is "a crime 
that preys on the youth." 

Anib said she is involved in 
the development of a new or- 
ganization called K- Staters that 
Care, which is scheduled to 
host the Stop Slavery Summit 
in April 2011. The weeklong 
event includes a wide variety of 
events to raise awareness, she 
said. 

"I want K-State students to 
understand that this is the civil 
rights movement of our gen- 
eration," Anib said. 

She added that apathy does 
not make the problem of mod- 
ern-day slavery go away — "It 
only makes it worse," she said. 

Tebow said the lack of task 
forces against human traffick- 
ing in Kansas is a problem. She 
and other individuals are in the 
process of starting a task force 
in Manhattan, an organization 
that should be implemented 
within the next year, she said. 

While Halley said there has 
not been sufficient state fund- 
ing to support a task force 
specifically for trafficking in 
Kansas, she said the statewide 
advisory board has participat- 
ed in multiple public awareness 
efforts that have shown prom- 
ising results. 

"Since the beginning of (the 
Human Trafficking Advisory 
Board), which started in 2009, 
we have seen an increase in 
awareness of the problem of 
those on the front line," Halley 
said. "One of the things we are 
hearing is that there are more 
cases being identified, which 
indicates that 

See SLAVERY, Page 9 
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Staff Position 
Openings: 



Edge Editor 
Bloggers 
Campus Editor 
Cartoonists 

City/Government Editor 

Columnists/Editorial 

Columnists/Sports 

Copy Chief & Copy Editors 

Designers 

Design Editor 

Graphics Editor 

Graphics Journalists 

Illustrators 



Managing Editor 
News Editor 
Collegian Online Editor 
Multimedia Editor 
Opinion Editor 
Photo Editor 
Photojournalists 
Promotions 
Reporters 
Reviewers 
Sports Editor 
Sports Writers 
Videographers 



Pick up an application & job description 
in Kedzie 103. 

Applications due by 4 p.m. Friday, Dec. 3. 





eat Sale 



Beef Liver 



500 per lb. 

save 89 * 

$2.39 per lb. 

save 

$1.89 per lb. 

save 20$ 
$2.1 5 per lb. 

save 

$6.99 per lb. 

save $1.70 

$2.15 per lb. 

save 74* 

$6.99 per lb. 
save $2.00 

$1.89 per lb. 

save 40$ 

Ground Beef Patties 4 to a Pound $ 2.19 perib. 

save 40$ 

while supplies last 



Top Round Roast 



Sausage Link 

1 oz. 

Center Loin Chops 



KC Strip Steak 
Rib Chops 
Ribeye Steak 
Ground Beef 

1 or 2 lb. pkgs 
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What do you 
do to express 
affection? 
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"Treat them 
kindly." 




Danielle Douglas 

SENIOR, BUSINESS 


'Do nice things." 


V ■ } 


Tammy Terhune 

SENIOR, HOTEL AND 
RESTAURANT MANAGEMENT 


"Hug them." 


■ 


Kristen Rock 

JUNIOR, MARKETING 






"I tell them 
— express it 
by saying it." 




Daisha Friedly 

FRESHMAN, ELEMENTARY EDUCATION 


"Write them 
notes and then 
put them in 
places where 
they can find 
them." 


1 I): 


Caitlin Conley 

SOPHOMORE, FAMILY AND CONSUMER 
SCIENCES EDUCATION 


"I try to learn 
what makes 
them tick, and 
then express 
interest in 
that." 


A 



Conner Nickerson 

FRESHMAN, HORTICULTURE 




Ross Siebe 

SENIOR, BUSINESS 



"Give them a 
hug." 




Lora McGraw 

JUNIOR, POLITICAL SCIENCE 



"Just by doing 
nice things for 
them." 




Kendall McCall 

JUNIOR, ANIMAL SCIENCES AND INDUSTRY 

To learn more about 
showing affection, check 
out today's Edge page. 



GIVING MORE 



True Christmas spirit can offset increased poverty 




As temperatures drop and as 
flurries of frozen precipitation 
fall from the sky and local radio 
stations start their jingle jams, 
the holiday season begins. 

A season of giving, we call it. 
Kids making lists of much an- 
ticipated gifts, hoping and pray- 
ing that they have been good 
enough for Santa Claus to honor 
them with a new Xbox 360. But 
one has to wonder if that gets 
taken to the extreme. 

"The season of Christmas 
means spending time with your 
loved ones and helping those in 
need," said Ryan Flynn, fresh- 
man in life sciences. "In today's 
world, however, it's become 
more of a way for people to have 
shopping sprees and buy the 
latest gadgets." 

In our frenzies to buy the 
latest plasma-screen TV at 
record discounts, we often forget 
what this season is about. While 
we pour money into corporate 
America's coffers, however, 
about 39.8 million continue 
to live under the poverty line 
today This number is likely to 
increase to a whopping 47.4 mil- 
lion, as reported by the Associ- 
ated Press in the March 3 article 
"Who's poor in America? U.S. 
tweaks how it defines poverty" 

The recession is technically 
over, as we have had economic 
growth in consecutive quarters, 
but the effects of a high un- 
employment rate remain, and 
the rising poverty rate makes 
Christmas shopping a whole lot 
more burdensome than before. 

"People have two or three jobs 
and still, are not able to pay their 
bills. I am one of them," wrote 
Rena Sandou in an article for the 
online magazine Helium. "But 
tell me, what am I supposed to 
say to my child when (he) begs 
me to buy him a new toy, a new 
pair of jeans like his friends, a 




candy? I cannot afford it? How 
can I do that to him? How can I 
forgive myself for not fulfilling 
his wishes? Believe me; I have 
raised him not to be a brat. But 
he is a child. If you could only 
see his look when I say I cannot, 
not today" 

Such are the situations that 
many Americans live in today 
with a potential 47.4 million 
struggling to pay basic expenses 
and even fearing eviction from 
the only place that they can call 
home. 

Though charities such as 
Harvesters — a community food 
network — and the Red Bag 



Project have helped thousands 
in need, there are always more 
people who won't have presents 
under the tree, won't have a 
delicious meal on the table and 
in some cases might not even 
have a family to share what is 
supposed to be the most joyous 
time of the year. 

To those who are fortunate 
enough to celebrate Christmas 
in the comfort of a house in the 
presence of a loving family, ask 
yourself what this season means 
to you. Getting presents is great, 
but eventually your holiday cash 
is going to run out. Memories 
with the people who you interact 



illustration by Kelsey Welliver 

with and the lives that you 
touch, however, can be unforget- 
table. 

As Amy Kovarik, freshman in 
business administration, fondly 
recalled, "My favorite memory 
of Christmas was a couple of 
years ago. I opened my presents 
around the tree with my siblings 
and family members by my side, 
and I will always remember that 
Christmas because I could feel 
the connection that my family 
had that day" 

Andy Rao is a freshman in business 
administration. Please send com- 
ments to opinion@spub.ksu.edu. 



Popularity of Uggs entertaining, creates fun game 




As of Monday, winter 
decided to make Kansas its new 
home. Not only was it obvious 
based on the temperature and 
typical Kansas wind, but also 
through all of the Ugg brand 
boots I saw scraping along the 
sidewalks. 

I think the best analogy for 
these boots are they are like the 
Big Mac; they're familiar, some 
people like them, some love 
to hate them and ultimately 
they are probably bad for you. 



Yet this odd fashion statement 
seems to be a winter staple that 
is not about to go away anytime 
soon. 

Uggs get a bad rep, com- 
monly associated with soror- 
ity members, short skirts and 
North Face jackets, which is 
totally unfair to all parties in- 
volved. This is utter nonsense. 
The Ugg Australia brand seems 
to be doing pretty well for 
themselves, hawking its sheep- 
skin products. Especially since 
many of the products have a 
$100-plus price tag. Many of 
the sorority members I know 
are wonderful people who 
can take a joke. Though I have 
come across the occasional ditz, 
they are K- Staters just like the 
rest of us, only with matching 
homecoming jackets. And who 
in their right mind would have 
a problem with short skirts? It's 
almost un-American. I do not 



own a North Face jacket, but it's 
on my Christmas list. 

What's the big deal? Yes, 
sometimes women feel because 
they are wearing Uggs, they can 
shed sensible amounts of their 
clothing and brave the cold. 
Yes, some doctors, according to 
current.com, have connected 
the boots to foot problems. 
But who really cares? I know I 
do not. Obviously we cannot 
tell people what to wear and I 
am not about to try. Let them 
freeze and deal with their ankle 
problems on their own. They 
made the choice to dress that 
way, so they can suffer the 
consequences, which includes 
getting hit on. In my opinion, 
they're asking for it. 

I see women wearing Uggs 
and Ugg knockoffs, trying to 
rationalize why they're wearing 
them. I ask, what's the point? 
Obviously there must have 



been something that enticed 
them to buy them. Why should 
they have to rationalize why 
they are wearing them? Ladies, 
if these boots mean that much, 
please stop acting like you'll 
be judged for wearing them. If 
they make you happy, that's all 
that really matters. 

I say continue to wear Uggs. 
I really enjoy playing the Ugg 
Game; in fact, I keep a running 
tally of how many points I 
get in a week. It helps me get 
through the drudgery of winter 
and keeps me alert. It's not 
offensive in my book. It's not 
stereotyping. It's merely a find- 
it game, kind of like "Where's 
Waldo?" Play it during your 
next stroll through campus. 

Uggs are entertaining, they 
make people happy and I 
imagine they're warm. I'll never 
wear a pair, but why should we 
ridicule those who do? 



The Rules to the Ugg Game: 

Ugg boots: 1/2 point 

Ugg boots and North Face 
jacket: 1 point 

Ugg boots, North Face 
jacket and sorority symbol: 
3 points 

Ugg boots, North Face 
jacket and skirt: 5 points 



*must be Ugg brand boots or Ugg 
slippers to qualify for points 



Tim Schrag is a junior in journal- 
ism and mass communications. 
Please send comments to 

opinion@spub.ksu.edu. 
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K-Stater reactions mixed on Loko ban 



Joshua Madden 
staff writer 

Otto Bieber is skeptical about 
how quickly the Federal Drug Ad- 
ministration is taking steps to ban 
Four Loko, a popular alcoholic 
energy drink. 

"I'm surprised how immediate 
the FDA's reaction was ... I've never 
seen anything like it. I saw on tele- 
vision that it was questionable and 
then all of a sudden it was banned," 
said Bieber, junior in criminology. 

According to a Nov. 22 article 
in the Kansas City Star, "Kansas 
announces immediate ban on 
four alcoholic energy drinks," the 
Kansas Division of Alcoholic Bev- 
erage Control banned four popular 
brands of alcoholic energy drinks, 
including Four Loko, effective im- 
mediately, well ahead of the poten- 
tial ban by the FDA. 

The FDA determined two weeks 
ago that the drinks being banned, 
which also include the brands Four 
MaXed, Joose and Max, were po- 
tentially dangerous. 

Makers of the various drinks 
were informed that they had a few 
weeks to remove caffeine from the 
product. 

Four Loko in particular is pop- 
ular with many college students 
across the country, including here 
at K- State. 

"Given the substantial negative 
side effects of consuming a bever- 
age such as Four Loko — and there 
are others out there — it seems rea- 
sonable and prudent to do so," said 
Bill Arck, director of the K-State 
Alcohol and Other Drug Education 
Service. 

Arck said students he had 
worked with who reported con- 



suming mixed drinks in general, es- 
pecially alcohol with energy drinks, 
were more likely to have other sig- 
nificant alcohol-related issues. He 
said according to a national survey, 
55 percent of students had con- 
sumed an alcoholic energy drink in 
the past year and that 40 percent of 
students had consumed one in the 
past two weeks. 

While school officials looked at 
the dangerous side effects of the 
drink, students had mixed reac- 
tions. 

Bieber said he is against the ban 
and knew local businesses that were 
ordering crates of the drink at one 
time because they were selling so 
much of it. 

"That's business that Manhattan 
is losing," he said. 

Other students were apathetic 
about the ban. 

Chris Coker, junior in crimi- 
nology, pointed out the humor in 
the situation, mentioning a video 
parody mocking the energy drink 
and its dangerous effects. 

"It's my thoughts exactly," Coker 
said. "It's disgusting." 

He said he is not concerned 
about the recent ban on the alco- 
holic drink. 

"I never drank it anyways," he 
said. 

Jeff Cather, freshman in agri- 
business, has never had a Four 
Loko, but is not a fan of the, what 
he called, "girly" drink. 

"I just think people are stupid 
about it," he said. "If they really 
mess you up that much, you need 
to be smarter about drinking them." 

Darrin Wilbert, junior in con- 
struction science and management, 
disagreed with the idea that Four 
Loko is only for girls and said he 



tried it a few times but did not care 
for it. He said he is not upset about 
the ban because he does not like the 
taste of the drink and said many of 
his friends felt the same way. 

Arck said the statistics he cited 
did not show a major difference be- 
tween men and women in terms of 
the percentages that were consum- 
ing alcoholic energy drinks. There 
were, however, notable differences 
in the total amount of alcohol con- 
sumed between genders. He said K- 
State actually has a slightly higher 
percentage of men who labeled 
themselves as nondrinkers than 
women. 

Sarah Dean, senior in life sci- 
ences, is for the ban on Four Loko. 

"I think it's a good thing they 
banned it, actually, because that 
much caffeine mixed with alco- 
hol is really dangerous," Dean 
said. "You're not supposed to mix 
uppers with downers ... your heart 
will go crazy," she said. 

Emily Poholsky, junior in biol- 
ogy, said she sees both sides of the 
debate, but because she has only 
had the drink once, the ban is not a 
major concern for her. 

"I know it has probably caused a 
lot of problems, and I know when 
people drink Four Loko, it can get 
pretty intense," Poholsky said. 

She said she has heard stories 
about people getting in car wrecks 
after drinking the beverage and 
said she understands why it is being 
banned. 

"People drink them like beer," 
she said. "They'll have like two or 
three of them." 

Both Poholsky and Dean said 
they see the potential for the drink 
to come back in the future after 
being reformatted. 




Anthony Drath | Collegian 

Brady Dow, sales execution coordinator of Flint Hills Beverage, stacks up Four 
Loko cases in The Library Discount Liquor on Monday. 
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k-stateevening | spring 2011 

January 18 -May 6, 2011 1 6-week term 



MONDAY 


Advanced Printmaking 


TUESDAY 


BFA Exhibition or Portfolio 


Art History 


ART 635 


Art Careers Seminar 


Presentation 


Research Seminar 


15076 


ART 105 


ART 410 


ART 608 


5:30-8:20 p.m. 


15046 


15149/15045 


15185 




5:30-6:20 p.m. 


5:30-8:20 p.m. 


5:30-8:20 p.m. 


Medieval Islam: The View 








from the Cross 


Exceptional Development 


Biology of Aging 


Practicum in Special 


HIST 597 


in Early Childhood 


BIOL 404 


Event Planning 


16024 


FSHS 428 


15113 


HMD 499 


5:30-6:55 p.m. 


15682 


5:30-6:45 p.m. 


5:30-7:55 p.m. 




5:30-7:55 p.m. 






WEDNESDAY 




Manual Communication 


Professional Seminar 


Literature Reading: 


Middle Childhood and 


FSHS 415 


in FSHS 


American Culture 


Adolescence 


16010 


FSHS 585 


CHINE 599 


FSHS 506 


5:30-6:45 p.m. 


15973 


15456 


15582 


5:30-7:55 p.m. 


7:05-9:55 p.m. 


5:30-7:55 p.m. 


Web Techniques 








MC 461 


Introduction to Gerontology Emergent Literacy 


Professional Club 


15317 


GERON 315 


FSHS 566 


Management 


5:30-7:20 p.m. 


15872 


16125 


HMD 441 




5:30-7:55 p.m. 


5:30-7:55 p.m. 


5:30-8:20 p.m. 


THURSDAY 






Teaching Chinese as a 


MONDAY/WEDNESDAY Proseminar in Human 


Principles of Exercise 


Second Language II: 


Drawing II 


Development 


Training 


Reading and Writing 


ART 210 


and Family Studies 


KIN 398 


CHINE 599 


15038 


FSHS 590 


15275 


15080 


5:30-8:20 p.m. 


15876 


5:30-7:55 p.m. 


7:30-9:20 p.m. 




5:30-8:20 p.m. 






Illustration 




TUESDAY/THURSDAY 


Early Childhood 


ART 285 


Conquests and 


Water Media I 


FSHS 310 


15328 


Conquistadors 


ART 220 


15570 


5:30-8:20 p.m. 


in Spanish America 


15044 


5:30-7:55 p.m. 




HIST 533 


5:30-8:20 p.m. 




Fundamentals of Jewelry 16023 




Human Development 


Design and Processes 


5:20-8:20 p.m. 


Type and Design 


and Aging 


ART 300 




ART 290 


FSHS 510 


16025 


Global Human Rights 


15042 


15815 


5:30-8:20 p.m. 


POLSC 643 


5:30-8:20 p.m. 


5:30-7:55 p.m. 




16009 








7:05-9:55 p.m. 




Core Conflict Resolution 






FSHS 531/751 








15569/15988 








5:30-7:55 p.m. 


January 25 - April 21 , 201 1 1 2-week term 


TUESDAY/THURSDAY 


Business and Economic Statistics II 




Business and Economic STAT 351 






Statistics I 


15148 






STAT 350 


5:30-7:20 p.m. 






15145 








5:30-7:20 p.m. 








January 1 8 - March 1 0, 201 1 8-week term 




MONDAY/WEDNESDAY Lifespan Personality 


Business Law II 


Introduction to Microcomputer 


Arabic I 


Development 


MANGT 392 


Spreadsheet Applications 


ARAB 181 


PSYCH 520 


16038 


CIS 102 


15333 


16011 


5:30-7:55 p.m. 


15134 


5:30-8:30 p.m. 


5:30-7:55 p.m. 




5:30-7:55 p.m., TU 






Plane Trigonometry 


8:30-10:30 a.m., Sat. 


Public Speaking I 


Introduction to 


MATH 150 


Feb. 1-12 


COMM 106 


Women's Studies 


15117 




15846 


WOMST105 


5:30-7:55 p.m. 


Introduction to Microcomputer 


5:30-7:55 p.m. 


15277 




Database Applications 




5:30-7:55 p.m. 


Introduction to 


CIS 103 


Public Speaking II 


Political Science 


15135 


COMM 321 


TUESDAY/THURSDAY 


POLSC 110 


5:30-7:55 p.m., TU 


15844 


Accounting for Business 


15350 


8:30-10:30 a.m., Sat. 


8:05-10:30 p.m. 


Operations 


5:30-7:55 p.m. 


Feb. 15-26 




ACCTG 231 






Principles of 


15349 


Women and Violence 


Introduction to Microcomputer 


Macroeconomics 


5:30-7:55 p.m. 


WOMST 560 


Word Processing Applications 


ECON 110 




15274 


CIS 104 


15809 


Principles of 


5:30-7:55 p.m. 


15136 


5:30-7:55 p.m. 


Microeconomics 




5:30-7:55 p.m.,TU 




ECON 120 


TUESDAY/THURSDAY/ 


8:30-10:30 a.m., Sat. 


Earth in Action 


15818 


SATURDAY 


March 1-12 


GEOL100 


5:30-7:55 p.m. 


Introduction to Information 




15823 




Technology 


FRIDAY 


5:30-7:55 p.m. 


Introduction to Literature 


CIS 101 


Geology Laboratory 




ENGL 251 


15133 


GEOL 103 


College Algebra 


15822 


5:30-7:55 p.m.,TU 


15824 


MATH 100 


5:30-7:55 p.m. 


8:30-10:30 a.m., Sat. 


5:30-7:55 p.m. 


15509 




Jan. 18-Jan.29 




5:30-7:55 p.m. 








March 1 4 - May 6, 201 1 8-week term 






MO N DAY/WED N ESDAY Expository Writing 1 1 


Intermediate 


TUESDAY/THURSDAY/ 


Arabic II 


ENGL 200 


Macroeconomics 


SATURDAY 


ARAB 182 


15819 


ECON 510 


Introduction to Information 


15272 


5:30-7:55 p.m. 


15814 


Technology 


5:30-8:30 p.m. 




5:30-7:55 p.m. 


CIS 101 




Earth through Time 




15138 


Public Speaking I 


GEOL102 


Europe Since World War II 


5:30-7:55 p.m.TU 


COMM 106 


15821 


HIST 574 


8:30-10:30 a.m. Sat. 


15845 


5:30-7:55 p.m. 


16072 


March 1 5-April 2 


5:30-7:55 p.m. 




5:30-7:55 p.m. 






College Algebra 




Introduction to Microcomputer 


Public Speaking II 


MATH 100 


General Calculus and 


Spreadsheet Applications 


COMM 321 


15510 


Linear Algebra 


CIS 102 


15843 


5:30-7:55 p.m. 


MATH 205 


15137 


8:05-10:30 p.m. 




15120 


5:30-7:55 p.m.TU 




The Psychology of Power 


5:30-7:55 p.m. 


8:30-10:30 a.m. Sat. ■ 


Feminist Practice/ 


PSYCH 599 




April 5-14 


Applied Non-Violence 


16049 


United States Politics 




DAS 590 


5:30-7:55 p.m. 


POLSC 325 


Introduction to Microcomputer 


15861 




15348 


Database Applications 


5:30-7:55 p.m. 


Fid/Women's Studies 


5:30-7:55 p.m. 


CIS 103 




WOMST 590 




15139 


Intermediate 


15953 


General Psychology 


5:30-7:55 p.m.TU 


Microeconomics 


5:30-7:55 p.m. 


PSYCH 110 


8:30-10:30 a.m. Sat. 


ECON 520 


15996 


April 16-26 


15816 


TUESDAY/THURSDAY 


5:30-7:55 p.m. 


5:30-7:55 p.m. 


Accounting for Investing 


Introduction to Microcomputer 




and Financing 


Introduction to 


Word Processing Applications 




ACCTG 241 


Women's Studies 


CIS 104 




15186 


WOMST 105 


15140 




5:30-7:55 p.m. 


15278 


5:30-7:55 p.m. TU B 






5:30-7:55 p.m. 


8:30-10:30 a.m. Sat. 



April 28-May 7 




Enroll now at www.dce.k-state.edu/courses/eveningcollege 
Kansas State University Division of Continuing Education 
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FIGHTING BACK 

Wildcats claw their way back against Jackrabbits 



Paul Harris 
staff writer 

K- State walked away from Bram- 
lage Coliseum with a 56-51 win at 
home, one that propelled the Wild- 
cats record to a perfect 6-0. 

K- State fans expecting to get away 
from the cold at Bramlage Coliseum 
were not so lucky, as it was a cold 
shooting night for the Wildcats. The 
team scored just five points through 
the first eight minutes of the game 
and shot a chilly 24 percent in the first 
half. 

"Its not feeling good," said K-State 
head coach Deb Patterson. "Its not 
natural. Its not pretty. We stayed in 
the hunt, stayed in the fight. But at 
least we fought and did not give in 
and found a way just to make enough 
plays." 

Although sophomore guard Brit- 
tany Chambers led K-State with 18 
points and junior forward Branshea 
Brown added 12 points, senior guard 
Kelsey Hill ignited two huge K-State 
runs with 3 -pointers. 

The first one came with K-State 
down 21-7 to South Dakota State. 
The Wildcats had not scored since 
the 11 -minute mark. Hills first make 
from beyond the arc came as the shot 
clock ticked toward zero. This sparked 
K-State to an 11-6 run and put them 
within six in the first half. Patterson 
said that shot injected life into K-State, 
describing it as "simply awesome." 

Hill came up big again in the 
second half. With K-State down by 
10, Hill hit another triple to spark a 
9-0 run that gave K-State the lead for 
the first time since junior forward 
Jalana Childs hit a jumper 10 seconds 
into the game. 

When the Wildcats walked into 
the locker room trailing at half, it was 
their first time this season. Chambers 
said during the slow start, she was 
trying to do too much and penetrate 
into traffic, but she came out after 
halftime and opened up the scoring 



with two quick 3 -pointers. 

South Dakota State countered the 
guards triples with consecutive back- 
door cuts to keep the Wildcats at bay 
for a while longer. 

Sophomore guard Taelor Karr kept 
K-State in the game with two clutch 
baskets. The Wildcats trailed the Jack- 
rabbits by four with seven minutes to 
go. Karr hit a fade-away jumper as the 
shot clock expired to put the Wild- 
cats within two. Karr followed up her 
jump shot with a layup. 

Another sophomore guard, 
Mariah White, was plagued with foul 
trouble throughout the game. White 
made up for her absence with just 
more than a minute remaining and K- 
State clinging to a one-point lead. She 
saved an errant pass and then dished 
it off to Brown, who hit the layup and 
converted the following free throw to 
give K-State a four-point lead. 

Jackrabbit senior point guard 
Macie Michelson hit a layup to cut K- 
State's lead to two. A free throw from 
White pushed the Wildcats' lead back 
to three points. This forced South 
Dakota State to take an ill-advised 
3 -pointer. 

South Dakota State junior center 
Jennie Sunnarborg and senior guard 
Kristin Rotert were a handful for K- 
State throughout the game. The duo 
combined for 35 of the Jackrabbits' 
51 points. Sunnarborg had 10 at half. 
Foul trouble kept the center on the 
bench for most of the second half. 

Patterson said the Wildcats' slow 
start was not a result of the team look- 
ing past the Jackrabbits toward its 
matchup against No. 18 Iowa. 

"We understood we were getting 
that machine-like basketball team 
with South Dakota State," she said. 

The Wildcats play the Hawkeyes 
at 2 p.m. on Sunday in Iowa and 
will look to secure their second win 
against a top-20 team this season, 
having knocked off then-No. 14 St. 
John's in the championship game of 
the Commerce Wildcat Bank Classic. 




Jonathan Knight | Collegian 

K-State guard Mariah White drives the lane during the first half of 
Tuesday's game against South Dakota State in Bramlage Coliseum. 
The Wildcats battled to defeat the Jackrabbits 56-51, after shooting 
24 percent in the first half of the game. 



Conference recognizes 7 seniors on All-Big 12 teams 



Ashley Dunkak 
sports editor 

[1,346.38] 

-miles from Bill Snyder Family 
Stadium to Yankee Stadium 

Right now, it looks like the most 
likely bowl game for the Wildcats 
will be the New Era Pinstripe Bowl 
against Syracuse in New York 
City. According to mapquest.com, 
that's about a 22-hour drive from 
Manhattan. Therefore, flying is one 
recommendation. However, the 
Holiday Bowl in San Diego and a pair 
of other bowls in Texas still might 
be possibilities, so for fans who hate 
cold weather, there is still a sliver 
of hope. K-State, along with all the 
other NCAA teams, will find out on 
the selection show Sunday night. 



is much closer to Syracuse, maybe 
that means an advantage for K-State 
should that be the bowl matchup. 



[i] 



-Wildcat named first team All-Big 12 

The senior who first got atten- 
tion as a secondary running back 
used in tandem with fellow senior 
Daniel Thomas made an even 
bigger impression on special teams 
this season, averaging 34.6 yards 
per kick return and breaking loose 
for several touchdowns. A former 
walk-on, William Powell received 
a scholarship before the Iowa State 
game. Unfortunately, he sustained a 
season-ending leg injury during the 
Texas game and is out for the season, 
so unless something unexpected 
occurs, the Wildcats will be without 
him for their bowl game. 



ever at K-State by a senior running 
back. Senior offensive lineman Zach 
Kendall also received second-team 
honors. A team captain with 29 
starts to his name, Kendall helped 
anchor the line that paved the way 
for one of the most effective rushing 
games in the NCAA. Freshman 
defensive back Ty Zimmerman 
earned All-Big 1 2 accolades as well. 
Head coach Bill Snyder rarely plays 
true freshmen, preferring to redshirt 
them because, as he says, a player 
will most certainly be better his fifth 
year than his first year. Neverthe- 
less, Zimmerman earned playing 
time and recorded 69 tackles, three 
interceptions — a team high — 
and two fumble recoveries. 




[4] 



[7-5] 



-record of the Syracuse Orange 
football team 

While it has the same record as 
the Wildcats, the Orange struggle 
at home and are nearly perfect on 
the road. Syracuse was 2-4 playing 
in front of its fans and 5-1 playing 
away from home. Since New York 



[3] 



-Wildcats named second team All-Big 
12 

Thomas finished the regular season 
with his best career game — 269 
yards and two touchdowns on 36 
carries. That brought his total to 
1 ,495 yards this season, the second- 
most ever at K-State, and the most 



- Wildcats named honorable mention 
All-Big 12 

In this category, all those recognized 
are seniors. Showing the strength of 
K-State's secondary, defensive backs 
Stephen Harrison and Terrance 
Sweeney are on the list. Placekicker 
Josh Cherry, who struggled last 
season, earned back his starting 
job and performed solidly for the 
Wildcats throughout the season. 
Wide receiver Aubrey Quarles 
also received mention for being a 
constant target for the quarterback. 



Jonathan Knight | Collegian 

K-State running back Daniel Thomas is tackled by two 
Colorado defenders in the first half of the Nov. 20 game in 
Boulder, Colo. K-State lost 44-36 in the final meeting between 
the two teams. Thomas made the All-Big 1 2 second team. 



K- Staters 
should 
plan for 
trip to NY 




A message for K-State fans 
planning to follow the Wildcats 
to their bowl destination: if you 
haven't yet made plans for a trip 
to New York, now might be the 
time to act. 

When K-State dropped a 
44-36 decision at Colorado on 
Nov. 20, it all but guaranteed 
itself a spot in the New Era Pin- 
stripe Bowl at Yankee Stadium. 
Many purple- clad fans don't 
seem overly thrilled with the 
Wildcats' most probable post- 
season slot — myself included 

— but the fact of the matter is 
that's where K-State deserves to 
be. 

Shortly following a 39-7 
drubbing of Texas on Nov. 6, it 
seemed as though K-State was 
in store for a pretty memorable 
postseason. The Wildcats were 
bowl eligible with three games 
to go. As most expected, K- 
State lost at Missouri, but still 
had two very winnable games 
left at Colorado and North 
Texas. Winning those contests 
would have put the Wildcats at 
8-4 and well in the running for 
the Holiday Bowl in San Diego 
or the Alamo Bowl in San An- 
tonio. 

You know the rest of the 
story. K-State only got half of 
the job done, finished the year 
at 7-5 and is now more than 
likely headed to the Big Apple. 
It's obviously not entirely a 
done deal, as there's still an out- 
side shot that it will wind up in 
the Texas Bowl in Houston or 
the TicketCity Bowl in Dallas. 
But, after speaking with repre- 
sentatives from all three poten- 
tial destinations, I'm looking 
for hotels in Manhattan — the 
bigger one, that is. 

I first contacted the media re- 
lations department for the Tick- 
etCity Bowl, formerly known 
as the Dallas Football Classic. 
The representative I talked to 
wouldn't rule the Wildcats out, 
but she had much more to say 
about Texas Tech than K-State. 
Just an observation. The Texas 
Bowl representative didn't lean 
toward one team, but it's not ex- 
actly a secret that Tech or Baylor 

— both with the same record as 
K-State — would make a great 
fit in Houston. 

Then, there was my phone 
call with the folks at Yankee 
Stadium. Not only was no other 
Big 12 Conference school men- 
tioned during the conversation, 
but the representative ended 
the phone call with something 
along the lines of, "From what 
I understand, we'll be in touch 
with you again next week." 
Again, I didn't book a plane 
ticket based on that statement 
alone, but that sounds awfully 
concrete. 

Long story short: it might 
not be the most exotic location, 
but expect to see the Wildcats 
wrap up their season in New 
York on Dec. 30. For those of 
you planning to make the trip, 
leave your swimsuits at home. I 
doubt you'll be needing them. 

Justin Nutter is a senior in print 
journalism. Please send comments 
to sport5@spub.ksu.edu. 



Henriquez-Roberts working to improve his game, leadership 




Jonathan Knight | Collegian 



K-State forward Jordan Henriquez-Roberts guards Emporia 
State forward Michael Tyler during the second half of the 
men's basketball game Monday in Bramlage Coliseum. The 
Wildcats defeated the Hornets 85-61 . 



Ashley Dunkak 
sports editor 

In high school basketball, 
Jordan Henriquez-Roberts could 
do whatever he wanted. He could 
play any kind of defense, and 
sometimes he even brought the 
ball up the court as a big man 

— and at 7 feet 2 inches tall, he 
is indeed a big man. Now in his 
sophomore year at K-State, he is 
working to improve his physique, 
his game and his leadership. 

Henriquez-Roberts' first 
memory of basketball, he said, 
is when his mother bought him 
his first basketball. Once he got 
the hoop set up, he couldn't stop 
playing. He began in a biddy 
league for 7- and 8-year-old kids 
and years later played with the 
Amateur Athletic Union team 
Long Island Lightning. 

When head coach Frank 
Martin visited Henriquez-Rob- 
erts in New York, he was not like 
the other coaches. Those others 

— a list including Rhode Island, 
Xavier, St. John's, DePaul, UNLV 
and more — fed Henriquez- 
Roberts what he wanted to hear. 
Martin kept it real with him, the 
sophomore said. 

"He told me what he wanted 
and what he expected out of me, 
and that's why I really believed in 



him," Henriquez-Roberts said. 

In fact, he said he trusted him 
from the moment he met him. 

Now, that didn't mean it 
would be easy. College is a time 
of transition for everyone, but 
when transitions from New York 
City to Manhattan, Kan., high 
school to college, and high school 
basketball to Martin basketball 
are included under that umbrel- 
la, the difficulties add up quickly. 

One of the reasons Hen- 
riquez-Roberts chose K-State is 
because he wanted to get away 
from home, simply because he's 
been there his whole life. 

He did not want to go to the 
West Coast "because that's one 
heck of a plane ticket," he said, 
but the Midwest is perfect, es- 
pecially for his family, who can 
come out for games against big 
opponents. 

As the oldest of five siblings — 
he has a brother and sister on his 
dad's side and a brother and sister 
on his mom's side — Henriquez- 
Roberts has a huge role at home, 
he said. 

"I'm usually on the phone with 
my little brother, checking in on 
my big little sisters," Henriquez- 
Roberts said with a smile — an 
expression he always seems to 
have. "I have a lot of phone calls 
to make every now and then." 



This year, Henriquez-Roberts 
is trying to get that kind of lead- 
ership to transcend to his other 
brothers — his teammates. He 
said he has always been the 
clown, but he is trying to get out 
of that. 

"There's definitely a time you 
have to mature and grow up," 
Henriquez-Roberts said. "I'm 
going through that phase right 
now as a sophomore, and that's 
also part of becoming a leader." 

As far as his game, Henriquez- 



Roberts said he feels like he has 
improved a lot. He is stronger, 
more mobile and much more 
coordinated than he used to be. 
He said his role on the team is 
defensive specialist; it is his job to 
block shots, get rebounds and do 
the right things, he said. 

Senior guard and team leader 
Jacob Pullen said Henriquez- 
Roberts has put on weight and 
is trying to get stronger because 
he knows the more he does in 
those areas, the more likely he 



is to succeed. 

"He understands that the 
more physical he is, the more 
chances he'll have of playing and 
the better he'll be as an all-around 
player," Pullen said. "He's a gifted 
athlete, gifted shooter, does a lot 
of things normal seven-footers 
can't do, but once he learns he has 
to be physical and more tougher, 
really have an adult mentality 
that he really wants it, then he'll 
be able to come out of his shell 
and really look like a pro." 

However, on a young team 
like this year's, Martin is de- 
manding more than just physical 
and mental improvement from 
his players. He wants leadership, 
and Henriquez-Roberts knows it. 

"As a sophomore, the name 
itself sounds good, but I'm 21 
years old, so at the same I do 
need to step up as a leader and 
be more vocal and be a lot more 
active than I was as a freshman," 
Henriquez-Roberts said. 

In his second year in the pro- 
gram, Henriquez-Roberts said it 
feels much like his freshman year. 
The intensity is still there, and in 
practice, players have to have 
their heads on straight because 
if a player is mentally absent, he's 
going to have a long day, he said. 

Martin said the difference be- 
tween younger and older players 



is the older men know how to do 
their jobs. 

"They understand how to do 
their job every day' Martin said. 
"And they understand that you 
do your job every day — not just 
when you're in a good mood, not 
just on days that everything goes 
your way. It's that responsibility 
to do your job every single day. 
Well, Jordan's still trying to learn 
that." 

Martin said the sophomore's 
first six or seven days of prac- 
tice this season were the best 
basketball he has played at K- 
State. After that, he tailed off, but 
Martin said he had been doing 
better the last few days in prac- 
tice. Henriquez-Roberts mani- 
fested his improvements in the 
first two games of the season, 
averaging eight points per game 
and eight rebounds per game. 

Pullen also said Henriquez- 
Roberts is coming along, but he 
has to understand that the coach 
needs and expects him to be 
more vocal. 

"Once he understands that, 
that's when his stock with Frank 
will go skyrocket, because then 
Frank understands that he can 
trust him," Pullen said. "He un- 
derstands that he wants to work, 
things like that. And that's all 
things that come with time." 
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Get your 
Royal Purple yearbook in 
Kedzie 103, 
or call 785-532-6555. 



Dear Mayor Snead and 
Manhattan City Commissioners, 



We are a group of pastors and leaders who serve several churches and organizations throughout 
Manhattan. These are made up of people who live out their faith at home, at school, at work, and 
while participating in a variety of civic groups. We share love for and allegiance to Jesus Christ, 
confidence in his power to give new life, and fidelity to the Bible as God's word to us. 

In the Bible He calls us to honor and pray for you as leaders. Where we have failed to do this we 
seek the Lord's mercy and your forgiveness as well as the strength to obey. We intend to submit 
joyfully to the laws you establish until they require us to compromise our worship and devotion 
to Jesus. 




Our Lord in the Scriptures teaches us that all people are created by God and equally share 
the status of being made in His image. He directs us to show respect and courtesy to everyone. 
We recognize our sacred responsibility to love all human beings as Christ does. We humbly 
acknowledge that we have often fallen short of this standard and rejoice in our Lord's love 
and forgiveness to us. We affirm that the core of our mission in this city is to offer hope and 
restoration to all in following Him. 

We reject and oppose all forms of prejudice. But, advancing godly behavior does not constitute 
prejudice. God's design for human flourishing as revealed in the Bible includes the enjoyment of 
sexual intimacy only within the beauty and bounds of a marriage commitment between a man 
and a woman. All other sexual behavior is sin, subject to God's judgment. 

We acknowledge that we too have sinned. Jesus Christ entered our world to confront this 
disaster. He lived free from any sin. He always enjoyed God's favor. He deserved no 
condemnation but endured death on a cross to take the judgment due sinners. Three days later, 
He returned to life, conquering death and hell. We now celebrate the forgiveness He offers to all 
who trust Him. 

We conclude that creating protected classes in an anti-discrimination ordinance for self-selected 
behaviors and personally chosen identities would be bad law. We unite in concern that such 
an ordinance might silence individual Christians in response to the acceptance or practice of 
immorality when their silence would indicate consent. 

Offering help to those who seek to reverse immoral directions in life might be labeled as 
discrimination requiring a costly legal defense. Churches and Christian organizations might be 
pressured to hire, to allow into membership, and to make facilities available to those who openly 
practice and promote what we cannot condone. 



The Bible calls us 
to honor and pray 
for you as leaders. 



'...we appeal to you 
not to amend the 
anti-discrimination 
ordinance according 
to current proposals 



So we appeal to you not to amend the anti -discrimination ordinance 
according to current proposals. We pledge to pray as you consider your 
decision in this matter. 



Yours for the Good of Our City, 



Robert W. Anderson 
Christian Challenge 
New Hope Community Church 



Paul Barkey 
Ashland Community Church 



:4 



Pat Bennett 

Westview Community Church 



Ben Deaver 

New Hope Community Church 



?/*^ 
Bob Flack 

Grace Baptist Church 

Dave Gevock 
Christian Challenge 



— 

J. Kevin Ingram 
President 

Manhattan Christian College 
Darryl Martin 

Manhattan Christian Fellowship 
Church 

Dick Miller 
Harbor Church 



Dennis Ulrey 

Manhattan Baptist Church 





fk 

Ed Walker 

Manhattan First Assembly of God 




Dan Walter 

Vintage Faith Church 

Gary Ward 

Living Word Church 



Tim Gotchey 

College Heights Baptist Church 



Rick Neubauer 
First Baptist Church 

Robbie Nutter 

Christian Challenge 

New Hope Community Church 

^ 

Ryan Nutter 

New Hope Community Church 



h 



Pat Weyraucr 
First Church of the Nazarene 




Devin Wendt 

Crestview Christian Church 



RickWhitne^ 
Vintage Faith Church 




Ryan Hayden 

University Christian Church 



Ryan Stelk 
Christian Challenge 




Nate Wilson 

Christ the Redeemer Church 



Todd Stewart 

New Hope Community Church 



Jonathan Hupp 
Bluemont Church 




Matt Zodrow 

Christ Fellowship Church 



Brian Sturm 
Christian Challenge 



Paid for by Awaken Manhattan. Register your support at www.awakenmanhattan.com 

Faith, Family, and Freedom Rally 
Wednesday, December 1, 6:30 p.m. 
K-State Student Union Ballroom 



"...call a solemn assembly... and cry out to the LORD." (Joel 1:14) 
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Showing 
care differs 
for people 



Ann Clawson 
junior staff writer 

As the season of giving ap- 
proaches, many people are won- 
dering what type of gifts to give 
the people they love. A homemade 
journal of your favorite things 
about that person? A dinner for 
just the two of you? A tie? The pos- 
sibilities are endless, and maybe 
the best place to start is finding 
out how the people you love feel 
the most loved. 

There are different expressions 
of love, according to Gary Chap- 
mans book "The Five Love Lan- 
guages." By understanding these 
diverse languages, people can pos- 
sibly understand their loved ones 
better. 

Quality time: People whose love 
language is quality time need the 
undivided attention of another to 
feel loved. Whether this is simply 
sitting on the couch and talking 
or riding bikes through the park 
together, quality time people like 
to be focused on and soak in one 
persons attention. Quality time 
people like conversations about 
feelings and emotions. Meaning- 
ful conversations and one-on-one 
time make a quality time person 
feel loved. 

Words of affirmation: Verbal 
communication is very important 
to people whose love language is 
words of affirmation. This type of 
person thrives on compliments 
and encouraging words. They feel 
love when someone sees the world 
from their perspective and tries 
to sympathize in a hard time. By 
telling her that she looks good in 
an outfit or telling him how much 
you appreciate him, words of af- 
firmation people feel more loved. 

Receiving gifts: Having an 
outward sign of love is the best 
way to show love to these people. 
Receiving a gift is a symbol of 
thought and love. Gifts could be 
anything from a note with a short 
thought to a playlist of the songs 
that remind you of them. Another 
valuable type of gift is the gift of 
self. Being there when a loved one 
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LOVE SPEAKS 




needs you most is one of the best 
gifts to give. 

Acts of service: Washing their 
car or doing laundry for them are 
two examples of acts of service. 
People who feel loved by acts of 
service want help with day- to- 
day tasks. These acts of service are 
often little ways of taking a few 
extra minutes to help out a loved 
one. Lending a helping hand and 
just easing the work load of an 
acts-of-service person shows them 
love. 

Physical touch: If people's pri- 
mary love language is physical 
touch, they yearn for touch. This 
could be holding their hands, 
giving them hugs or cuddling. This 
type of person feels most loved 
when they are being touched or 
held in a time of crisis. They cling 
to loved ones who share in a time 
of need. Close proximity makes a 
physical touch person feel loved. 

"I would much rather hug them 
than tell them," said Shelby Stor- 
rie, sophomore in animal science 



and industry. "I feel that is the best 
way to express gratitude or tell 
them they did a good job." Can 
you guess her primary love lan- 
guage? Physical touch. 

The book's website, 
5lovelanguages.com, has a quiz 
that can help people identify their 
love language. The test-taker picks 
which of the statements applies 
best, for example, "I like to receive 
notes of affirmation" or "I like to 
be hugged." After the 30-question 
quiz, people can gauge what their 
love languages are. 

Walter Schumm, family stud- 
ies and human service professor, 
believes the five love languages are 
incomplete and do not represent 
all love languages. He did agree 
with the overall idea of the book, 
however. 

"Everyone sort of has different 
needs opposed to what you think 
their needs are," Schumm said. 

Judson Swihart, licensed clini- 
cal social worker and counselor at 
Cornerstone Counseling Center, 



wrote a similar book entitled 
"How Do You Say 'I Love You'?" In 
the book, Swihart discusses eight 
different love languages. 

"The principle is that you have 
to learn your spouse's love lan- 
guage and learn to speak to them 
in that language to communicate," 
Swihart said. 

Although there is controversy 
over how many love languages 
there are, a common thread runs 
through all — understand that 
people receive love in different 
ways. It is important to learn how 
to show love to people who speak 
the language in different ways. 

Above: People who are more in 
tune with "love languages" can 
understand themselves and 
others better, according to Gary 
Chapman's book. Right: One 
of Chapman's five languages is 
physical touch, which includes 
hugs, kisses and holding hands. 

illustration by Erin Poppe | Collegian 




Thai restaurant's menu too complex, atmosphere oddly silent 

I 




Lisle Alderton | Collegian 

Sohini Dutt (center), graduate student in geography, visits with friends at Aroy Thai Cuisine on Tuesday night where she came to celebrate the completion of her doctorate degree over dinner. 



Aroy Thai 

Restaurant review by Tim Schrag 

After eating at Aroy Thai 
Cuisine, I have been internally 
debating how I felt about it. It 
certainly was an unusual ex- 
perience for me and my sister, 
who tagged along. It felt odd, 
but I cannot exactly describe 
why. Part of it was the silence; 
the room was very tranquil, 
despite the other patrons in 
the room dining and chatting 
away. I'm not necessarily 
opposed to the silence; it just 
was odd for a restaurant. 



After initially talking with 
and teasing my little sister 
Sarah, we began to mull over 
the menus. It might have 
been just as easy if they were 
written in Thai. The menu 
makes some sense in the 
way it was organized, but not 
unless you take more than 
one or two minutes to look it 
over. Some of the prices were 
also hard to find on the menu. 
The restaurant has a huge 
selection of dishes to choose 
from, which made it hard to 
decide what to order. 

I dove right in, trying to 
figure the menu out, while my 
sister merely gave me a look 
like, "Where have you taken 



me? I am not pleased." She 
got over it, though I ended up 
ordering for both myself and 
my sister. 

Our waiter was kind of 
pushy, but polite. He got 
our food out fairly fast and 
seemed almost overly eager 
to please. 

I ordered the Thai Pepper 
Steak, beef strips stir-fried 
with onions, bell peppers and 
mushrooms. It was served 
in a bowl with some kind 
of peppery flavored sauce 
and a bowl of white rice. I 
enjoyed it despite the beef 
being slighty overcooked. The 
Thai Pepper Steak itself was 
very savory, and the portions 



were more than generous. The 
dish wasn't overly peppery 
or unbearably spicy, which is 
why I am glad I said no when 
the waiter asked if I wanted to 
add any spice to the dish al- 
ready labeled by the mislead- 
ing menu as medium- spicy. 
My sister tried my meal and 
seemed to like it — at least, 
she said she did. 

Sarah explained she was 
not very hungry and just 
wanted to tag along, then 
got a Spring Roll from the 
appetizer menu. She let me 
try it, and I thought it was 
pretty good. The Spring Roll 
contained chopped chicken, 
mixed vegetables, various 



herbs and cooked shrimp, and 
was wrapped in steamed rice 
paper. Sarah wasn't so sure 
about the rice paper at first, 
but what won her over was 
the homemade dipping sauce 
that was topped with crushed 
peanuts. I finished my meal 
fairly fast, while Sarah just 
stopped eating. As far back as 
I can remember, she has been 
a picky eater. 

I didn't have a problem 
with the place, but it did not 
by any means win over my 
sister. 

Tim Schrag is a junior in journalism 
and mass communications. Send 
comments to edge@spub.ksu.edu. 




Money 
Troubles? 



Earn $$$! K-State's Institute of 
Personal Financial Planning is 
recruiting college student partici- 
pants for clinical financial re- 
search! To participate or for more 
information: 
Call (785) 320-7636 or email 
fpclinic@ksu.edu 



It's okay to 
believe the truth and 
stand on it* 



Learn more at 

wwwMwaken Manhattan.com 



The Office of Student Activities and Services offers: 



FREE LEGAL SERVICES FOR STUDENTS 



Student Legal Services Attorney: 

SARAH BARR 

785-532-6541 

Call now for an appointment 




for mare information visit the website at 
http://www.ksu.edu/osas/legal.htm 



office hours 
Monday ■ Friday 
9:00 - 11:00 am & 1:00 -4:00 pm 

Other appointments available upon request. 
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SLAVERY | Board looks 
at trafficking in Kansas 



Continued from Page 3 

increasing awareness across 
Kansas can improve the crimi- 
nal justice response." 

Human trafficking is a 
growing criminal industry. 
Doing the research is neces- 
sary for the movement toward 
prevention. 

"We want to get the word 
out that this happens, and then 
we can go from there," Tebow 
said. 

If you or someone you know 



is being trafficked, or would 
like more information on 
human trafficking, the Kansas 
Human Trafficking Informa- 
tion and Referral is available at 
1-800-828-9745 from 8 a.m. to 
5 p.m. 

And next time, when you 
go to mindlessly grab that milk 
chocolate candy bar from the 
top shelf of the gas station, 
stop and remind yourself of the 
individuals who might have 
worked for little or no pay to 
manufacture that delight. 



CITY | Vote ups school, 
church, citizen bills 



Continued from Page 1 

studying the water structure 
change. 

Nick Dragisich, executive 
vice-president of Springsted, 
Inc., detailed the main part of 
the ordinance. Springsted was 
the independent contractor 
who the city partnered with to 
study the water structure. 

The two systems Dragisich 
proposed were a three-year 
transition and a five-year tran- 
sition. These transitions feature 
incremental water rate increas- 
es for four categories of users: 
those using 0-2 units, 3-20, 
21-400 and more than 400. 

With the five-year plan that 
commissioners voted for, the 
rate for a consumer using 0-2 
units will increase 62 percent 
by 2015, while the rate for large 
consumers using more than 
400 units will increase 59 per- 
cent. Therefore, the increases 
are nearly equal proportion- 
wise. 

When devising the system, 
Dragisich said they strove for 
equity among all categories of 
users. 

"I don't think there's a 
system that's 100-percent equi- 
table for every person, but we 
can get close," he said. 

Commissioner Bob Strawn 
said it was his goal for the past 



four years to get a change to the 
water structure. 

"We got into this fix be- 
cause we didn't use an indus- 
try model, we have that now," 
Strawn said. "I'm sure the com- 
mission will implement this 
and not tweak it to benefit one 
or two institutions." 

Mayor Bruce Snead spoke at 
the end of the meeting about 
the recent ordinance to end 
free water for schools, churches 
and nonprofit organizations. 

In 1887, the commission ex- 
changed free water rights for 
land from the Purcell Family 
to use for water. The condi- 
tion in the agreement was 
perpetual rights for free water 
for churches, schools and non- 
profit organizations. 

The land is no longer in use 
by the city and it is not ben- 
efiting from it anymore, Snead 
said. 

"It's an issue that needs to be 
resolved as part of this water 
rate issue," Snead said. "The 
compensation provided for 
it far exceeds the value of the 
land." 

Snead said that he did not 
like burdening those institu- 
tions with the additional cost 
of water or residents with the 
increased rates in this econom- 
ic climate, but a change was 
needed. 



K-State unites scientists, farmers in West Africa 



Mary Lou Peter 
K-State Research & 
Extension 

When it comes to agri- 
culture in some parts of the 
world, a bit of fertilizer or a 
working truck to transport 
the crop can be the difference 
between a successful harvest 
and a failure. 

"We could help more 
people across the world by 
employing existing technol- 
ogy than we can by inventing 
something new," said Gary 
Pierzynski, interim dean of 
the College of Agriculture, 
noting that many parts of the 
world lack technology, infra- 
structure and other resources 
that developed countries take 
for granted. 

Pierzynski, who is direc- 
tor of K-State Research and 
Extension, traveled recently 
to West Africa with P.V. Vara 
Prasad, associate professor 
of agronomy. Prasad is the 
lead principal investigator 
on a K-State team involved 
in projects in Burkina Faso, 
Niger, Mali and Ghana. The 
projects are supported by a 
grant from the International 
Sorghum, Millet and Other 
Grains Collaborative Re- 
search Support Program and 
the Sustainable Agriculture 
and Natural Resource Man- 
agement program. The proj- 
ects are funded by the U.S. 
Agency for International De- 
velopment. 

In each country in which 
K-State has projects, there 
is an in-country cooperator 
who works with local farmers 
and research facilities, said 
Pierzynski, who is an agron- 
omy researcher himself. The 



first step of each project in- 
volved conducting farmer 
surveys where producers 
were asked about their needs 
and limitations in growing 
crops. 

From those surveys, the K- 
State researchers designed a 
two-tiered approach, which 
included "mother experi- 
ments" — those in which the 
research team worked with 
the in-country cooperators 
to plan and implement larg- 
er-scale experiments, with 
multiple treatments, with a 
goal of increasing yields and 
improving ecosystems and 
profitability. 

"The key practices that 
can help improve crop pro- 
ductivity in this region are 
improved cultivars, optimum 
fertilizer use and efficient 
water harvesting and man- 
agement practices," Prasad 
said. "Farmers in these re- 
gions are very hard work- 
ing and willing to adopt 
the improved practices, but 
timely availability of tech- 
nologies, financial resources 
and market opportunities are 
limited and need attention." 

The in-country cooperat- 
ers enlisted farmer coopera- 
tors to take the information 
further and conduct "baby 
experiments" on individual 
farms. Those farms are often 
just a few acres, Prasad said. 

"The best way to get tech- 
nology to use in underde- 
veloped countries is to have 
the farmers actually doing it 
themselves," Pierzynski said. 
Most of the projects involve 
water or soil conservation or 
the use of a "micro-dose" of 
fertilizer. 

While in West Africa, 



Prasad and Pierzynski at- 
tended agricultural field days 
and, with the help of an in- 
terpreter, spoke directly with 
farmers involved in some of 
the "baby experiments" that 
demonstrated the benefits of 
selected treatments. 

"The most unique thing 
about this is the farmer-co- 
operator role in the research," 
Pierzynski said, adding that 
the countries do not have a 
land-grant university system. 

Although some countries 
have extension educators, 
they work for government 
agencies rather than research 
universities. 

"It is critical to link and 
improve communication 
and collaboration between 
research and extension agen- 
cies," Prasad said. "Simi- 
larly, improving capacity of 
national institutes through 
short- and long-term train- 
ing is critical. Several gradu- 
ate students are being trained 
at K-State through funding 
from these projects." 

Working with farmers in 
West Africa is appropriate for 
not only humanitarian rea- 
sons, but because work that 
promotes food security any- 
where in the world benefits 
everyone, Pierzynski said. 

"We learn, too," he said, 
noting that the research- 
ers sometimes see diseases 
or pest problems that could 
eventually reach U.S. farm 
fields. Additionally, growing 
conditions in some areas are 
similar to Kansas, so lessons 
learned in one place can ben- 
efit another. 

"Clearly the biggest chal- 
lenge is the distance," he 
added. "We can't just jump 



in a vehicle and check to 
make sure actions occur in 
a timely manner. Commu- 
nication is a limitation, and 
overall, it's a harsher envi- 
ronment (in West African 
countries). They have more 
extreme weather events, in- 
cluding drought, heat and 
heavy rain." 

Sometimes it is not dif- 
ficult to determine what a 
farmer or farmers in a region 
need to increase yields and 
profits, he said, but a matter 
of making it happen. 

"In southern Ghana, for 
example, they have a good 
environment to raise cattle. 
But there are disease and 
parasite problems. 

"The experiences the re- 
searchers and faculty bring 
back to students are impor- 
tant components to this," he 
said. "Something as simple as 
hybrid corn, which they don't 
use over there, students can 
see how we have advantages. 
It certainly helps to interna- 
tionalize our student efforts." 

Pierzynski said that he 
wished more students could 
have international experi- 
ences, but believes that when 
they can't, "it's good our fac- 
ulty do." 

"I think that anyone in- 
volved in agriculture, from 
agronomy to food processing 
— all the way up and down 
the system — should visit 
countries like this to see how 
fortunate we are," he added. 
"It really opens your eyes to 
how much need there is." 

In many cases, farmers in 
other countries do not need 
new technology. They need 
to implement existing tech- 
nology, he said. 



LIGHT | Police to brighten high-crime areas 



Continued from Page 1 

one light on for 10 hours at 
night has an estimated monthly 
cost of $0.66 for the 26-watt 
equivalent CFL. 

"If (residents) are being en- 
couraged to leave porch lights 
on, then certainly the CFLs 
would be a more cost-effective 
way of going about that," Row 



said. 

Row also advised residents to 
make sure the bulb is especially 
designed for outdoor use so it 
will better withstand climates. 

Light emitting diodes, or 
LEDs, are good for outdoor use 
because of their performance in 
cold weather. LEDs also last 25 
times longer compared to in- 
candescent lights. 



The overall effort from 
Combs and the RCPD to de- 
crease the amount of crimes in 
impact areas is a continuous 
process and will be changing in 
accordance to the results from 
the installation of lights. If crime 
moves from the area where a 
light fixture is installed to an- 
other, the city will look to add 
another light. 



"There's always going to be 
crime," Combs said. "I'm just 
looking to decrease the amount 
of crime in such places. It's an 
ongoing thing." 

Making it safer for the people 
and the officers of Manhattan is 
the outcome Combs said he is 
aiming for. Contact Combs with 
any questions regarding lighting 
fixtures at 785-537-2112. 



Fridge 
bare? 



To place an advertisement call 

785-532-6555 




Cheek out Menu Mania on 
Mondays for great 
restaurant deals* 



To advertise, call 
785-632-6560 
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Rent-Apt Unfurnished Rent-Apt Unfurnished 



ONE AND TWO-BED- 
ROOMS close to cam- 
pus, very nice, no pets. 
Available January 1st. 
www.itstime2rent.com. 
Call Randy at 785-336- 
1022. 



TWO-BEDROOM 
TOWNHOME, $855. 
Washer, dryer, dish- 
washer, ice maker. Off- 
street parking. No 
smoking or pets. Call 
Wildcat Property Man- 
agement 785-537-2332. 



Rent-Houses 



THREE-BEDROOM, 

ONE bath, double-car 
garage. Close to cam- 
pus. Water, trash, and 
lawn care provided by 
owner. NO PETS. Avail- 
able JANUARY 1ST. 
$1100/ month. 785-410- 
4291. 



SPACE COULD BE 
HOLDING YOUR 
n NEW CAR! ^ 

Place an ad in the 
classifieds! 

785*532*6555 
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Bulletin Board 



Rent-Apt Unfurnished Rent-Apt Unfurnished 



Sublease 



FEMALE SUBLEASER 
Needed ASAP! Five 
blocks from KSU two 
from Aggieville, four- 
bedroom house shared 
with three girls, rent 
$360 plus utilities. Call 
Amelia at 310-710-0040. 

SUBLEASER NEEDED 
for a one-bedroom 
apartment at Founders 
Hill for spring semester, 
small dogs ok, has 
washer/ dryer, $695 a 
month, cheap utility pay- 
ments, ground floor 785- 
249-5166. 

SUBLEASERS 
WANTED for three bed- 
rooms of a four-bed- 
room two bathroom 
house. $360/ person. 
Available January- July. 
Close to campus. 785- 
787-0587. 



Announcements 



LEARN TO FLY! K- 
State Flying Club has 
three airplanes and low- 
est rates. Call 785-562- 
6909 or visit www.ksu.- 
edu/ksfc. 










Housing/Real Estate 




MANHATTAN CITY Or- 
dinance 4814 assures 
every person equal 
opportunity in hous- 
ing without distinc- 
tion on account of 
race, sex, familial sta- 
tus, military status, 
disability, religion, 
age, color, national 
origin or ancestry. Vio- 
lations should be re- 
ported to the Director 
of Human Resources 
at City Hall, 785-587- 
2440. 



TOOW 

W.WME5Z5T 



Immediate 
3 bedroom 
available 

Onsite laundry, 
carports, pool, 
free DVD rental, 
small pet 
welcome! 

(785) 537-7007 




T W O - B E D R O O M 
($840) or four-bedroom 
($1600), 402 N. 10th 
Street. New/ top of the 
line, available January 
1. Two free weeks in 
December. No pets. 
785-539-4283. 




Advertise in 
the C\aee>'\f\ede 
735-532-6555 



MANHATTAN CITY Or- 
dinance 4814 assures 
every person equal 
opportunity in hous- 
ing without distinc- 
tion on account of 
race, sex, familial sta- 
tus, military status, 
disability, religion, 
age, color, national 
origin or ancestry. Vio- 
lations should be re- 
ported to the Director 
of Human Resources 
at City Hall, 785-587- 
2440. 

AVAILABLE DECEM- 
BER 1. Large two-bed- 
room, one bath at 610 
Vattier. $675/ month. 
Call 785-776-2102 or 
text 785-317-4701. 



A FOUR-BEDROOM, 
two and one-half bath 
house. Available Jan- 
uary 1. Rent until May 
30 or August 1. 785- 
317-7713. 

FOUR- FIVE bedroom 
upstairs unit of house, 
$1200/ month. 785-539- 
8295. 

FOUR-BEDROOM 
ONE and one-half bath- 
room house near the 
KSU sports complex. 
All appliances! Avail- 
able now. $1100/ 
month. Emerald Prop- 
erty Management 785- 
587-9000. 

THREE AND four-bed- 
room, remodeled nice 
houses. West of cam- 
pus, available now or 
January 1. No pets or 
smoking. $900- $1000. 
Klimek Properties on 
Facebook or 785-776- 
6318. 



AVAILABLE NOW. Fe- 
male roommate needed 
in nice four-bedroom 
house. 1525 Nichols. 
Washer/ dryer, no pets. 
Utilities paid. $350/ 
month. 785-230-1973, 
785-249-1618, or 785- 
862-3456. 

FEMALE ROOMMATE 
WANTED TO SHARE 
HOUSE WITH GIRLS, 
THREE BLOCKS 
FROM CAMPUS, 
NO DEPOSIT RE- 
QUIRED. RENT $365/ 
MONTH, UTILITIES 
PAID. 

CALL CHRIS FOR 
MORE INFORMATION 
785-556-9788. 

HOUSEMATES 
WANTED. $300/ 
month. Utilities paid. 
785-537-4947. 

ROOMMATE NEEDED 
for spring semester. 
Rent $325 plus utilities. 
House on Sunset. Call 
Kelsey for more infor- 
mation 913-526-4314. 



Service Directory 




NEED A LOAN Free 
Details. Send self ad- 
dress stamped enve- 
lope: Mr. A Blanchette, 
PO Box 13173, Kansas 
City, KS 66113-0173. 
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Employment/Careers 





FEMALE SUBLEASER 
for two-bedroom apart- 
ment. $320/ month. 
Five minute walk to 
campus. Fully fur- 
nished. Available spring 
semester. 785-236- 
9288. 



THE COLLEGIAN can- 
not verify the financial 
potential of advertise- 
ments in the Employ- 
ment/ Opportunities 
classifications. Read- 
ers are advised to ap- 
proach any such busi- 
ness opportunity with 
reasonable caution. 
The Collegian urges 
our readers to contact 
the Better Business 
Bureau, 501 SE Jeffer- 
son, Topeka, KS 
66607-1190. 785-232- 
0454. 
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Help Wanted 



BARTENDERS 
NEEDED. $250/ day. 
No experience re- 
quired. Will train. Full- 
time/ part-time. Call 
877-405-1078. Ext 410. 

BARTENDING! $300 a 
day potential. No experi- 
ence necessary. Train- 
ing provided. Call 800- 
965-6520 extension 
144. 

COLLEGE WORKS 
Management 
Internship! Princeton 
Review Rated TOP 100 
Internship. All years 
and majors, paid pro- 
gram, ave. $9300 per 
summer. Email sphelp- 
s94@collegeworks.com 

EARN $1000- $3200 a 
month to drive new cars 
with ads. 

www.AdCarDriver.com 

OFFICE ASSISTANT 
(Full-Time) Busy green- 
houses is looking for a 
full-time Office Assis- 
tant for the busy sea- 
son, work from Jan- 
uary- July. Variety of 
task to include: answer- 
ing phones, job appli- 
cant screening, organiz- 
ing supplies, data input, 
filing, etc. $10/ hour. 
Day hours, weekend 
availability required. 
Apply online at kawval- 
leygreenhouses.com or 
contact 785-776-8585. 

PART-TIME RECEP- 
TIONIST. Briggs Auto 
Group is looking for a 
dependable, self-moti- 
vated worker. Must be 
a quick learner and ca- 
pable of handling a fast 
paced work environ- 
ment. Duties are to in- 
clude receiving and dis- 
patching incoming calls. 
Hours will be approxi- 
mately 10- 15 hours/ 
week. Previous experi- 
ence preferred. Good 
phone and computer 
skills required. Contact 
Marilyn Moore at 785- 
537-8330. 

PART-TIME TELLER 
position. Must have 
availability Monday- Fri- 
day 2p.m.- 6p.m. and 
Saturday 7:45a.m.- 12p.- 
m. year round. Previous 
cash handling experi- 
ence preferred and cus- 
tomer service experi- 
ence a must. Send re- 
sume to tammyb@fn- 
bofwamego.com or ap- 
ply in person at 7860 E 
Hwy 24, Manhattan. 



Help Wanted Business Opportunities 



STUDENTPAYOUTS.- 
COM. PAID survey tak- 
ers needed in Manhat- 
tan. 100% free to join. 
Click on surveys. 



BROKE? 



Find a job under 
the help wanted 
section. 

Kedzie 103 ^5-532-6555 



Work Hard. Play Hard. 
Check out the 



Help Wanted 



section. 



Pregnancy 
Testing Center 

539-3338 



THE COLLEGIAN can- 
not verify the financial 
potential of advertise- 
ments in the Employ- 
ment/ Opportunities 
classifications. Read- 
ers are advised to ap- 
proach any such busi- 
ness opportunity with 
reasonable caution. 
The Collegian urges 
our readers to contact 
the Better Business 
Bureau, 501 SE Jeffer- 
son, Topeka, KS 
66607-1190. 785-232- 
0454. 



www.PTCkansas.com 



Sudoku 
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brainfreezepuzzles.com 

Rules: Fill in the grid so that each row, column, 
and 3x3 block contains 1-9 exactly once. 



Answer to the last 
Sudoku. 
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"Real Options, Real Help, Real Hope" 
Free pregnancy testing 
Totally confidential service 
Same day results 
Call for appointment 
'Across from campus in Anderson Village 
Mon.-Fri. 9 a.m. -5 p.m. 



Deadlines 



Classified ads must be 
placed by noon the day 
before you want your ad 
to run. Classified display 

ads must be placed by 
4 p.m. two working days 

prior to the date you 

want your ad to run. 

CALL 785-532-6555 

E-mail classifiedsispub.ksu.edu 



Classified Rates 



1 DAY 

20 words or less 

$14.00 
each word over 20 
20tf per word 

2 DAYS 

20 words or less 

$16.20 
each word over 20 
251 per word 

3 DAYS 

20 words or less 

$19.00 
each word over 20 
300 per word 

4 DAYS 

20 words or less 

$21.15 
each word over 20 
35i per word 

5 DAYS 

20 words or less 

$23.55 
each word over 20 
40tf per word 

(consecutive day rate) 



To Place An Ad 



Goto Kedzie 103 
(across from the K-State 
Student Union.) Office 
hours are Monday 
through Friday from 
8 a.m. to 5 p.m. 



How To Pay 



All classifieds must be 
paid in advance unless 
you have an account 

with Student 
Publications Inc. Cash, 
check, MasterCard or 
Visa are accepted. 
There is a $25 service 
charge on all returned 
checks. We reserve the 
right to edit, rejector 
properly classify any ad. 
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HELPING | Couple creates helping ministry for exchange students 



Continued from Page 1 

me that 'No, there's no one I 
would ever write to in Ameri- 
ca. I saw churches, but nobody 
ever asked me to go to one. 
I didn't have a good time in 
America. I hate it there.'" 

Mary said she was shocked 
to hear this because the stu- 
dent said he had received a 
good education. 

She wanted to find out for 
herself if this one student's 
view was the standard or the 
exception. 

As she met more and more 
students coming back from 
getting their education in the 
United States, Mary saw this 
attitude was a common thread. 

"They would remember 
their time and their pain, and 
everyone that I interviewed 
had a terrible time in Ameri- 
ca," she said. 



5 sectA°" 



Back to Campus 

Bob and Mary returned to 
K-State in 1976 after serving 
four years in Nigeria. Bob said 
among the first things they did, 
even on their flight back home, 
was to ask each other the ques- 
tion, "What are we going to do 
about this problem?" 

They obtained a list from 
K-State citing the names and 
nationalities for every foreign- 
born student enrolled, more 
than 1,000 students. They 
did what felt natural to them: 
invite every one of these stu- 
dents to their home — for the 
next year. 

"We turned the pages of that 
list and prayed for every inter- 
national student, no matter 
what country they were from, 
asking God to show us what 
we might be able to do to help 
them," Bob said. 

Others were quick to help 
with the Taussigs' mission of 



helping international students 
on campus. 

While most cited that they 
would pray for one or a few 
individuals, Mary said she 
believed that more could and 
needed to be done. 

She phoned those people 
who said they would help, 
asking them to go just a bit 
further with their commit- 
ment to these students. After 
giving the potential helpers the 
telephone number and address 
of an assigned international 
student, she told those men 
and women the one thing that 
would set HIS in motion and 
be the unofficial mission state- 
ment for the entire ministry's 
existence. 

"What you will do in that 
student's life will be all that 
will happen in their life this 
year, the only connection 
they'll have to an American," 
she told them. 



'Worth a Lifetime' 

Friendships were born, re- 
lationships were established 
and a movement devoted to 
befriending international stu- 
dents has spread to college 
campuses in America, Canada 
and throughout the world. 

As articles were written and 
more and more lives were in- 
fluenced, other universities 
wanted to share in HIS min- 
istry on their respective cam- 
puses. 

The Taussigs were invited 
to a meeting in Kansas City 
to help with the constitution 
and bylaws of a new organiza- 
tion called the Association of 
Christians Ministering Among 
Internationals. 

The organization grew 
quickly, and Bob said most 
major universities have 
ministries for internation- 
al students as a result of 
their involvement. 



The association organizes 
an annual conference to help 
individuals and universities 
learn how to serve internation- 
al students, and K-State hosted 
the 2010 conference. 

Even with the exposure Bob 
and Mary have received over 
the course of their lives, they 
remain humble and focused 
on other things beyond them- 
selves. 

Bob said he did not want 
himself and his wife to be pub- 
licized, but that the opportuni- 
ties at K-State to minister to 
international students is what 
should be highlighted. 

"To reach one student ... 
who will go back to become 
lawyers, doctors, commu- 
nity leaders, professors — to 
have one of them become a 
Christian and influence their 
people back home is worth a 
lifetime of missionary work," 
Bob said. 




SALS Sc MARGARITA. BAR 

1204 Mora '537-8910 

£2 UCAu.tr 

* Bottles, Calls, 
premiums, shots, 

DRAWS 



ENERGY 
BOMBS 



NOWHlMNC 

Check us out on Facebook and Twitter 
at aggievilleentertainment.com 



The Office of Student Activities and Services offers: 



Free Consumer & Tenant Advice 


for more information visit the website at: 
http://www, ksu.edu/osas/cta.htm 


The Consumer and Tenant Affairs Office 
provides information on landlord/tenant 
rights and responsibilities and aids in the 
resolution of consumer complaints 
regarding products and/or services. 
Brochures regarding landlord/tenant and 
consumer issues are also available. 


Consumer and Tenant Affairs Office 

Appointments Available Daily 

Call 532-6541 to make an appointment. 



Enroll now for Spring classes! 



BARTOj 



Online Courses - 
www.bartonline.org 

Only $7 30 per 
credit hour 




Popular online classes among 
K-State students include: 

Philosophy, Math classes 
(including Statistics), and 
other general education 
requirements 



Flexibility when you need it the most! 



College classes available for civilian and military 
students at the Barton Fort Riley campus: 

■ Lunch hour classes - 6 week sessions 
(45 minute or 1 Vi hour classes available) 

■ Evening and week-end classes - 8 week sessions 
(Once per week or twice per week classes available) 

■ Hybrid classes available 

(Combines face-to-face and online learning) 

Ask us about loaner books for some lunchtime, 
evening and weekend college classes 



Fort Riley Campus 

BARTON 

COMMUNITY COLLEGE 

Lunchtime, evening, and weekend 
college classes at Fort Riley 

Only $84 per credit hour! 

Find schedule online at: http://fr.bartonccc.edu 



To enroll or questions: Bldg. 21 7 Custer Ave at Fort Riley or call (785) 784-6606 






moaJ-L /$25 in FREE 

I downloads 

for signing up 



Open a FREE Kasasa checking account today. 

y No monthly fees >J No minimum balance requirements J Nationwide ATM fee refunds 

>/ FREE online banking >/ FREE debit card 

To get free downloads, plus nationwide ATM fee refunds, just do these simple things: make a minimum of 12 
debit card purchases per month and sign up for E-Statements. 




FMNJlNCIJkL 

BANKING * INVESTMENTS • TRUST * MORTGAGE 



Open now at www.kasasa.com/ESBFinancial 




^ TW3ES 



*Minimum to open account is $50. ATM fee refunds up to $20 per statement cycle. There is no minimum balance required to obtain the iTunes refunds. Earn iTunes® download refunds of $25.00 with initial account opening 
regardless of qualifications. Earn up to $5.00 in iTunes® download refunds each cycle the minimum qualifications are met. iTunes® must be purchased with your debit card associated with your Kasasa Tunes™ account. iTunes 
is a trademark of Apple, Inc. The program is not endorsed by iTunes® or Apple® nor is there any actual or implied joint venture, partnership or relationship of any kind between ESB Financial and Apple's® iTunes®. Early Closing 
Fee of S30.00 if account is closed within 60 days after date opened. 



FDIC 



